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December  15,  1972 


Mr.  J.  G.  O'Neill 
Executive  Director 
Management  Services  Division 
Frost  Building  South 
5th  Floor 
Queens  Park 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Dear  Mr.  O'Neill: 

Please  find  attached  our  final  report  on  the  Study 
of  Employee  Attitudes  Towards  Relocation  from  Toronto.  Speaking 
for  the  study  team  as  a  whole,  we  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
which  has  been  given  to  us  to  carry  out  this  review,  and  we 
trust  that  the  findings  and  recommendations  which  we  make  in  our 
report  will  be  of  continuing  value  to  the  steering  committee 
and  to  the  government  as  a  whole. 

In  carrying  out  this  study  and  in  preparing  the 
report,  we  were  very  aware  of  the  place  of  this  particular 
facet  of  the  work  of  the  Decentralization  Task  Force  in  the 
total  study  which  they  are  undertaking.  We  have  also  re¬ 
cognized  and  attempted  to  be  sensitive  to  the  political, 
economic  and  sociological  implications,  both  of  the  work  of 
the  task  force  and,  perhaps  more  directly,  the  work  of  this 
particular  segment  of  that  task  force. 

In  the  same  vein,  we  have  resisted  the  temptation  to 
philosophize  on  the  effectiveness  or  ineffectiveness  of  decentral¬ 
ization  as  a  style  of  government,  except  in  those  areas  where 
the  implications  of  a  decentralized  method  of  management  had  some 
direct  bearing  on  management  style  as  it  is  perceived  by  the 
individual  worker. 

The  following  report  is,  therefore,  concerned  exclusively 
with  the  problems  and  challenges  which  will  face  an  organization, 
be  it  in  the  public  or  private  sector,  which  attempts  to  relocate 
reasonably  large  numbers  of  people  away  from  major  urban  centres. 
Our  recommendations  are  designed  to  assist  those  organizations  to 
make  this  relocation  smoothly  and  effectively,  both  in  their  own 
interest  and  that  of  the  individual  employee. 


2  .  . 


Government  has  a  responsibility  to  provide  leadership 
to  the  other  areas  of  our  economic  world  and  this  is  particularly 
true  in  terms  of  the  way  in  which  government  deals  with  the 
management  of  people.  We  trust  that  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  which  we  make  as  a  result  of  this  study  will 
assist  the  government  in  maintaining  their  position  of  leadership 
in  this  respect. 


We  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  of  discussing  this 
report  with  you,  and  having  the  opportunity  to  hear  your  views 
and  those  of  the  Steering  Committee  on  the  implications  of  this 
study  for  future  policy. 


JDC :mgw 
Enel.  Report 


John  D.  Crawford,  Ph.D. 
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1. 


TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 


1 . 1  Authority : 

The  terms  of  reference  for  this  study  are  contained 
in  a  formal  submission  of  the  Decentralization  Task 
Force,  over  the  signature  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Brown,  Project 
Co-ordinator,  and  dated  August  15th,  1972. 

The  study  was  formally  authorized  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  G.  O'Neill  to  Dr.  J.  D.  Crawford,  dated  August 
29th,  1972. 

1 . 2  Objectives : 

The  objectives  of  the  study,  as  defined  in  the 
August  15th  version  of  the  terms  of  reference,  are 
as  follows*: 

(a)  To  identify  the  potential  attitudes  and  reactions 
of  Government  employees  towards  the  prospect  of  their 
work  units  being  relocated: 

(1)  from  Toronto  to  another  community; 

(11)  from  Queen's  Park  to  another  location 

within  Metropolitan  Toronto  or  its  environs. 

(b)  To  identify  the  potential  effects  which  relocation 
of  work  units  from  Toronto  to  other  communities  (or 
from  central  Toronto  to  suburban  Toronto)  might  have  on 
the  characteristics  and  quality  of  life  of  Government 
employees ; 

(c)  To  identify  the  circumstances  under  which  Govern¬ 
ment  employees  might  react  most  favourably  to  the  prospect 
of  being  relocated  from  Toronto  to  another  community,  in 
relation  to  the  critical  problems  and  issues  identified 

in  research  steps  (a)  and  (b)  above; 

(d)  To  evaluate  the  potential  effects  of  employee 
attitudes  and  reactions  on  the  operating  efficiency  and 
general  effectiveness  of  relocated  Government  work  units 
in  executing  their  programme  responsibilities; 


*  Note :  The  formal  terms  of  reference  for  the  project  may  be 
referred  to  in  Appendix  G  of  this  report. 


in 


(e)  In  the  light  of  findings  and  conclusions  emerging 
from  the  research  specified  under  items  (a)  and  (b) 
above,  to  review  current  Government  personnel  policy 
concerning  employee  relocation  in  order  to  identify  the 
issues  in  respect  of  which  policy  initiatives  or  amend¬ 
ments  would  be  required  were  the  Province  to  implement 
a  programme  of  work  unit  relocation  and/or  extensive 
regionalization ; 

(f)  To  develop  recommendations  indicating  specifically 
what  kinds  of  additional  research  on  employee  attitudes 
would  be  required  in  the  event  that  a  policy  of  work  unit 
relocation  and/or  extensive  regionalization  were  to  be 
adopted . 

1 . 3  Acknowledgement : 

The  study  team  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  assistance 
of  all  the  individuals  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  who  assisted  us  in  carrying  out  this  study, 
through  provision  of  time  and  personnel.  Without  their 
help,  this  report  would  have  been  much  less  complete. 
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2.  SUMMARY 


2.1  Background  Research 

Only  in  recent  years  have  corporate  and  public 
sector  relocations  taken  place  on  a  scale  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  attract  the  interest  of  the 
behavioural  scientist. 
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Based  both  on  a  review  of  the  limited  research 
material  that  was  available,  and  our  own  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  problem,  an  interview  outline  was  prepared 
which  dealt  with  the  following: 


The  attitude  of  the  individual  employee,  both 
before  and  after  a  move. 

The  job  environment  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
effect  of  the  move  on  the  family. 

Non-work  considerations  relative  to  a  move. 

"Costs"  of  a  move  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
individual.  43-45 


2.2  Methodology 

.  Based  on  the  outline,  163  staff  and  management  inter¬ 
views  were  carried  out  to  determine  attitudes  and 
opinions  related  to  a  recent  move,  both  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  employer.  8 

.  Subjects  were  people  in  public  sector  and  private 
sector  organizations  who  had  been  relocated  from 
downtown  Toronto  to : 

.  Near  suburbs  of  Toronto 

.  Far  suburbs  of  Toronto 

.  Varying  farther  distances  from  the  Metropolitan 

area.  7,8 


2.3  Fi ndi ngs 

No  "blueprint  for  an  effective  relocation"  can  possibly 
be  drawn  up  from  the  findings  of  this  research.  None¬ 
theless,  a  number  of  consistent  themes  and  relationships 
could  be  detected  from  the  data. 
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In  fact,  the  research  team  was  able  to  make  a  number 
of  basic  recommendations  for  mitigating  some  of  the 
problems  connected  with  a  relocation. 
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2.3.1  Attitudes  to  Relocation  and  Underlying  Factors 

Attitudes  and  Rumours 

.  Basically,  an  employee  under  average  circum¬ 
stances  within  a  large  organization  is  going  to 
be  adversely  affected  by  a  move,  especially  a 
move  beyond  50  miles  from  the  city  core. 

.  His  initial  and/or  expected  negative  attitude  can, 
however,  be  significantly  altered  due  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  are  potentially  controllable 
by  the  employer.  This,  we  feel,  is  a  notable 
finding . 

Attitudes  and  Timing  of  the  Physical  Move 

.  A  gestation  period  of  as  long  as  18  months 
subsequent  to  the  move  is  critical  to  the 
individual  in  terms  of  his  personal  acceptance 
or  non-acceptance  of  a  relocation.  10-12 

.  Delay  prior  to  announcement  of  an  impending 

move  tended  to  be  the  greatest  single  deterrent 
to  success  for  that  move.  Rumours,  whether  sub¬ 
stantiated  or  false,  can  cripple  the  effectiveness 
of  not  only  the  group  to  be  moved,  but  a  larger 
section  of  the  entire  organization  in  such  a 
period.  10-12 

.  It  is  our  finding  that  the  best  timing  for  a  major 
relocation  would  be  late  Summer  or  early  Fall  - 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  employee.  ]] 

Attitudes  and  Working  Conditions 

.  Generally,  a  move,  particularly  in  the  private 

sector,  heralded  an  improvement  in  working  condi¬ 
tions  .  Other  things  being  equal ,  an  improvement 
in  working  conditions  will  have  a  significantly 
positive  effect  on  worker  morale.  13 

Attitudes  and  the  Family 

.  The  key  to  a  successful  relocation  of  personnel 
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lies  in  "selling"  the  move  to  the  family  unit, 
as  opposed  to  the  worker  solely. 

.  The  key  to  dealing  with  the  family  is  to  attend 
to  the  concerns  of  the  wife. 

Attitudes  and  Quality  of  Life 


.  Change  in  travel  time  to  work  can  have  a 

remarkably  salutary  effect  upon  the  quality  of 
life  for  a  relocated  worker. 

.  A  major  concern  of  employees  moving  from  a 

downtown  location  to  the  suburbs  was  noon  meals . 

.  For  individuals  who  moved  from  central  Toronto 
to  the  suburbs,  few  improvements  were  evident 
in  the  quality  of  life.  For  moves  beyond 
Metro  boundaries,  quality  of  life  improvements 
were  more  and  more  discernible. 

.  Concern  with  housing,  both  its  quality  and  cost, 
is  primary  in  the  relocated  or  about-to-be- 
relocated  employee's  mind. 

Attitudes  and  Involvement 

.  Direct  employee  involvement  in  planning  for  and 
administration  of  a  relocation  is  highly  positive 
in  terms  of  its  effect  on  the  employee's  attitude 
towards  the  move.  20,21 

Attitudes  and  Distance  from  Toronto 

.  In  general  terms,  the  concern  before  the  move 

and  the  attitudes  after  the  move  varied  directly 
as  the  distance  from  Toronto  2i,22 

Attitudes,  Organizational  Structure  and  Climate 

.  Management  "style"  can  be  highly  determinative 
of  success  or  failure  of  a  move  -  participative 
versus  authoritarian.  23,24 

Attitudes  and  The  Individual 

Personality  and  situation  characteristics  are 
determining  factors  as  to  whether  or  not  an 
employee  will  be  a  successful  or  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  relocation.  Age  status,  high  or 
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18 

20 
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low  career  path,  orientation  towards  culture, 
sports,  etc. 
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24,27 


2.3.2  Government  and  Private  Sector  Relocation  Policies 


.  Companies  with  most  formalized  transfer  policies 

and  procedures  tended  to  experience  less  diffi¬ 
culty  in  effecting  a  relocation,  yet  our  research 
in  the  private  sector  applied  only  to  situations 
where  the  move  was  a  necessity  from  the  standpoint 
of  job  retention. 

.  Generally,  provincial  policies  on  relocation 

seem  to  be  generous  and  fair  to  the  employee  - 
relative  to  both  the  private  sector  and  the  federal 
government . 

.  Among  individuals  in  companies  who  had  experienced 

complaints  about  relocation  policy  -  the  unhappiness 
appeared  disproportionately  high  relative  to  the 
dollars  involved. 

Again,  the  individual  most  affected  by  policy  was 
the  wife  of  the  employee. 

2.4  Conclusions 

2.4.1  Potential  Attitudes  to  Relocation 


29 


28,29 


.  Basic  attitude  of  most  employees  to  a  potential 

relocation  of  any  distance  would  be  negative  - 
in  private  or  public  sector.  31 

.  The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Government  of  Ontario's 

approach  to  decentralization  would  amelioriate 
much  of  that  negative  attitude.  31 

Employees '  own  involvement  in  relocation  plans 

has  a  significant  effect  on  attitude.  3i,32 

.  A  protracted  "rumour  period"  around  or  prior  to 

relocation  plans,  quite  simply,  engenders 

negative  attitudes  in  employees.  32 

2C4.2  Possible  Effects  on  Quality  of  Life 

.  Moves  within  Metro  area  have  virtually  no  effect, 

negative  or  positive.  32 
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Travelling  time  to  work  has,  in  the  employees' 
eyes  a  significant  part  to  play  in  his  quality 
of  life. 
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.  The  first  18  months  of  the  period  following 

relocation  are  critical  in  many  respects  to 
acceptance  or  non-acceptance  in  changes  to 

quality  of  life  or  life  style.  33 

2.4.3  Circumstances  Under  Which  the  Most  Favourable 

Reactions  to  Relocation  Can  Be  Expected 

.  The  key  to  successful  relocation  is  to  accommodate 

the  family  unit  rather  than  the  individual .  33 

The  key  to  the  family  is  to  deal  effectively,  in 
attention  and  information,  with  the  wife  and  her 
needs.  33,34 

.  Married  men,  30  to  55  with  one  or  more  children, 

and  with  an  average  career  path  are  most  easily 
moved .  34 

2.4.4  Effects  of  Relocation  on  Work  Unit  Efficiency  and 

Effectiveness 

Only  if  the  move  is  handled  properly  will  it  have 

other  than  negative  effects  on  efficiency.  34,35 

.  There  are  bound  to  be  substantial  short  run  costs 

attached  to  a  move.  34,35 

2.4.5  Adequacy  of  Relocation  Policies 

A  well-formulated  and  formalized  relocation  policy, 
with  a  mechanism  for  interpretation,  would  be 
of  considerable  long-term  significance  to  the 
Government  of  Ontario's  regionalization  plans.  35 

.  More  than  just  groundwork  already  exists  in  that 

regard .  36 

.  Generous  relocation  policies  more  than  pay  for 

themselves  in  terms  of  both  long  and  short  run 
"staff  costs"  that  arise  in  the  absence  of  em¬ 
ployer  generosity. 


36 
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2.5  Recommendations 
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General  Recommendations 

1.  If  a  decision  is  made  to  relocate  discrete  work  units 
from  Toronto  to  other  municipalities s  the  Management 
Board  of  Cabinet  should  assemble  an  implementation  task 
force  of  specialists  to  plan 3  schedule  and  manage  all 

moves.  37 

2.  Once  made  specific 3  the  plan  to  relocate  a  work  unit 
should  be  ' marketed ’  to  employees  and  members  of  their 


families  by  the  task  force  and  by  the  management  of 

the  relocating  unit.  37 

2.  Accurate  and  full  information  should  be  made  available 
to  all  affected  personnel  as  early  as  possible  in  a 
relocation  program.  37 

4.  Care  should  be  given  to  selection  of  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  employees  in  the  unit  for  relocation.  38 

5.  The  implementation  task  force  should  work  closely  with 

employees'  families  in  all  aspects  of  the  move.  38 


Policy  Development 

6.  Specific  provision  for  large-scale  staff  relocations 
should  be  made  in  the  Government  Manual  of 

Administration.  39 

7.  Certain  revisions  should  be  made  to  existing  policy 

on  the  transfer  of  employees  and  family  members.  39 

8.  The  Travel  and  Moving  Expenses  Committee  of  the 
Management  Board  should  take  on  more  responsibility 

for  policy  formulation  in  .this  one  a.  39 

Further  Research 


The  research  team  believes  this  study  has  adequately 
dealt  with  the  present  concerns  of  the  Decentraliz¬ 
ation  Task  Force  relative  to  employee  attitudes  to 
relocation.  Further  research  in  that  area  would  not, 
in  our  view,  be  necessary.  Therefore: 

9.  If  further  research  was  necessary  after  a  decision  was 
made  to  implement  a  program  of  work  unit  relocation 3 
its  main  focus  should  be  the  family  unit.  40 

10.  Future  research  should  be  directed  and  coordinated  by 

the  implementation  task  force  referred  to.  40 

11.  Such  studies  should  deal  with  the  number  of  significant 

practical  problems  involved  in  relocating  staff  and  the 
problems  of  attitude  brought  out  in  this  report.  40 
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BACKGROUND  RESEARCH 


To  some  extent,  the  phenomenon  of  large-scale  employee 
relocation  was  first  noted  in  the  nineteen-fifties  and  has 
accelerated,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  throughout  the 
nineteen-sixties  and  into  the  present  decade.  Throughout 
history,  individuals  and  families  have  moved  on  Government 
service  or  in  order  to  maintain  employment.  Only  in  recent 
years,  however,  have  we  seen  the  move  of  corporations  from 
urban  to  suburban,  or  even  rural,  locations  on  a  scale  which 
makes  the  study  of  individual  dislocation  of  interest  to  the 
behavioural  scientist. 

J.  Roger  O'Meara,  writing  in  the  August,  1972  issue  of 
"The  Conference  Board  Record"  indicates  that  the  major  reasons 
given  by  corporations  for  leaving  the  urban  centres  are:  space 
requirements,  convenience  for  key  employees,  improvement  of 
living  conditions,  improved  employee  productivity,  opportunities 
for  the  employees  to  live  less  expensively,  and  finally,  the 
problems  of  the  city  itself  in  terms  of  mass  transportation,  taxes, 
office  rentals,  housing,  increased  living  costs,  union  troubles, 
city  officials,  utility  services,  and  physical  environment. 

At  the  same  time,  companies  which  decide  against  reloca¬ 
tion  cite,  among  other  reasons,  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
their  activities  at  a  peak  level  away  from  the  many  services 
which  contribute  to  their  success;  they  also  cite  the  costs 
of  moving  out,  the  costs  of  relocation  allowances  to  employees, 
and  perhaps  most  importantly,  the  fear  of  losing  good  employees 
at  the  junior  executive  and  experienced  secretarial  levels. 

The  experience  of  a  number  of  New  York  corporations  has  shown 
that  heavy  losses  of  manpower  can  be  expected  among  the  younger 
employees  who  hold  clerical  jobs  and  still  reside  with  their 
parents,  and  among  married  women  whose  husbands  work  in  the 
city.  Nor,  the  Conference  Board  points  out,  is  it  unusual  for 
older  employees  with  paid-off  mortgages  and  grown  children  to 
prefer  retirement  benefits  to  relocation  allowances. 

The  Conference  Board  points  out  that  some  companies  want 
no  part  of  the  suburbs  because  moving  there  adds  the  headaches  of 
property  management,  the  need  for  providing  cafeteria,  parking, 
special  transportation  and  medical  and  recreational  facilities  for 
their  employees,  none  of  which  are  their  responsibilities  within 
an  urban  setting. 
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In  terms  of  employee  attitudes,  the  Conference  Board 
report  would  indicate  that  certain  groups,  the  young  executive, 
the  experienced  young  secretary,  married  women,  and  older  workers 
close  to  retirement  are  less  likely  to  relocate  than  are  other 
employees  within  the  company.  The  reasons  for  the  failure 
to  relocate  appear  to  centre  around  style  of  life  as  opposed 
to  quality  of  life.  For  the  young  executive,  the  suburban 
sites  may  seem  too  dull  a  setting  for  their  offhours  activities, 
and,  according  to  the  Conference  Board:  "they  may  want  to 
stay  in  the  city  so  that  they  can  seek  better  jobs  during 
lunch  hours".  The  young  secretaries  may  be  unwilling  to  leave 
the  city  for  the  same  reasons  or,  again,  they  may  be  unable 
or  unwilling  to  drive  a  car,  which  is  a  necessity  in  the  suburbs, 
or  they  may  have  family  responsibilities  which  limit  their  interest 
in  relocation. 

The  Conference  Board  points  out  that  "there  is  ample 
evidence  that  working  in  a  suburban  setting  is  gaining  greater 
and  greater  favour  among  people  who,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have 
regarded  leaving  the  city  to  earn  a  living  like  going  into  exile". 
There  is,  in  addition,  some  evidence  that  this  attitude  not  only 
persists,  but  becomes  more  prevalent  over  time  and  that  the  longer 
the  exposure  to  the  suburban  companies,  the  more  favourable  the 
attitudes  of  their  employees. 

Also  affecting  individual  attitudes  are:  reduced  travel¬ 
ling  time  and  some  financial  savings  for  the  individual  which,  in 
moves  out  of  New  York  City  to  the  suburbs,  can  amount  to  as  much  as 
11%  of  disposable  income. 

Management  people  in  2  9  companies  now  settled  in  the 
suburbs  around  New  York  were  interviewed  by  the  Conference  Board. 
All  of  them  declared  unequivocally,  that  they  and  their  companies 
are  convinced  that  their  decision  to  relocate  has  proved  to  be  a 
wise  one.  One  general  indication  of  corporate  satisfaction  was 
that  the  Board  was  able  to  find  only  two  companies  which,  having 
left  New  York  for  a  country  location  since  1950,  have  subsequently 
moved  back  to  the  city.  Another  general  indication  of  how  the 
companies  felt  about  having  their  headquarters  in  the  suburbs  is 
equally  notable.  Those  located  there  the  longest,  tend  to  be  the 
ones  which  express  their  satisfaction  in  the  most  positive  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  terms. 

Such  one-sided  reactions  to  the  suburbs  are  the  excep¬ 
tion,  however,  among  recent  arrivals.  Most  of  these  companies 
and  the  employees  that  work  for  them  are  adopting  a  'wait-and-see' 
attitude  before  committing  themselves.  Among  the  disappointments 
facing  newly  arrived  companies  is  the  relative  difficulty  which 
they  have  found  in  actually  hiring  the  quality  of  clerical  employee 
which  they  had  predicted  before  their  departure.  They  have  also 
found  that  competition  among  suburban  companies  for  some  classes  of 
employees  has  raised  salaries  up  to  the  city  levels. 
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One  major  predictor  of  an  individual's  tendency  to 
stay  with  the  company,  from  the  Conference  Board  study,  appeared 
to  be  the  individual's  innate  job  satisfaction  and  the  extent  to 
which  he  liked  his  job  and  the  company.  The  more  highly  he  re¬ 
garded  his  own  position,  the  more  likely  he  was  to  remain  with  the 
company  rather  than  refusing  relocation  and  seeking  out  new  job 
opportunities . 

When  the  individual  is  considering  the  costs  and  con¬ 
sequences  of  relocation,  his  concerns  appear  to  include:  the 
extent  to  which,  at  a  policy  setting  level,  the  individual  is 
cut  off  from  the  flow  of  activities  and  ideas  which  exist  in 
the  major  centres;  the  difficulty  experienced  in  attending  meet¬ 
ings  of  professional  groups  because  of  the  time  required  to  get 
to  the  major  centres;  and  at  a  less  esoteric  level:  the  necessity 
of  eating  in  a  subsidized  cafeteria  on  the  premises;  the  distance 
from  the  car  park  to  the  office;  the  problems  of  the  carpool  and 
issues  dealing  with  local  transportation.  All  of  these  factors, 
in  addition  to  those  of  housing,  schools,  shopping  and  technolo¬ 
gical  change  seem  to  determine  the  individual's  attitudes  to  and 
acceptance  of  relocation. 

We  were  not  able  to  locate  a  definitive  study  of  employee 
attitudes  to  relocation,  although  a  large  number  of  articles  had, 
in  fact,  been  published  on  the  trauma  of  transferring  executives, 
and  the  problems  of  the  executive  move.  The  May,  1971  issue  of 
"Dunn's  Review"  in  an  article  by  T.  J.  Murray,  discusses  the 
problems  of  relocation  in  terms  of  the  particular  pressures  ex¬ 
erted  on  the  executive's  wife  in  selling  an  existing  house  and 
the  problems  of  living  in  a  house  which  was  bought  in  haste  in 
the  new  community. 

Murray  points  out  that  a  primary  influence  on  an  employee's 
attitudes  on  the  job  are  the  initial  pressures  of  moving  into  a 
new  job  in  a  new  place,  while  coping  simultaneously  with  the  problems 
of  an  unhappy  wife  located  some  distance  away. 

Murray's  article  also  indicates  that  schooling  problems 
have  a  significant  effect  on  attitudes  and  that,  unless  educational 
opportunities  for  the  children  in  the  new  community  are  at  least 
equivalent  to  those  in  the  previous  residence,  problems  are  almost 
certain  to  be  generated. 

Murray  feels  that  many  executives  find  some  problems  in 
adjusting  to  local  communities  and  that  dealing  with  new  and 
sometimes  unfriendly  neighbours,  can  be  a  disconcerting  experience. 
If,  in  addition  to  these  factors,  the  individual  is  transferred 
from  a  big  city  to  a  small  one,  there  is  often  a  kind  of  cultural 
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shock  for  the  executive.  "The  abrupt  end  to  theatre  and  concert 
going  and  all  the  other  entertainment  a  big  city  has  to  offer 
can  mean  changing  one's  whole  way  of  life." 

William  F.  Glueck,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  writing 
in  "Business  Horizons"  in  December,  1969,  points  out  that  the 
transfer  phenomenon  has  led  to  a  new  life  style  for  many  executives. 
He  describes  whole  suburban  areas  near  cities  which  are  populated 
primarily  by  transferred  executives,  where  the  real  estate  turns 
over  much  more  frequently  than  normal,  even  in  a  generally  mobile 
society.  These  neighbourhoods  exist  primarily  because  an  executive's 
family  finds  it  difficult  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  established 
neighbourhoods  in  the  short  time  they  expect  to  be  there.  They, 
thus,  locate  where  they  can  quickly  make  acquaintances. 

Dr.  Glueck's  article  points  out  that  the  cost  of  transfers 
to  firms  and  executives  varies  greatly,  but  the  costs  are  high  and 
going  higher.  Total  costs  of  moving  an  executive  vary  between 
$2,000  and  $9,000  per  employee.  At  the  same  time,  he  states  it  is 
difficult  for  the  corporation  to  take  a  niggardly  approach  to  moving 
since,  in  effect,  a  financial  concern  of  this  kind  can  substantially 
reduce  an  individual's  effectiveness,  not  only  in  the  short  but  the 
medium  term  as  well. 

Dr.  Glueck  points  out  that  "more  serious  than  the  economic 
costs  are  the  costs  to  the  family  -  the  separation  of  husband  and 
wife,  if  she  must  remain  behind  until  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
the  loss  of  friends  and  the  breaking  of  family  and  community  ties 
to  social,  religious  and  political  groups". 

Dr.  Glueck's  article  makes  the  point  that  "one  major  loss 
for  many  executive  families  is  the  separation  from  relatives  and 
real  friends  in  times  of  emotional  need.  In  these  days  of  extreme 
technological  and  political  change,  the  continuity  of  friendship 
and  family  groups  can  help  the  executive  and  his  family  ride  out 
problems " . 


Timing  of  moves  can  also  be  significant  to  the  individual, 
particularly  in  terms  of  children  and  integration  with  the  new 
community.  An  article  in  "Personnel  Journal"  of  October,  1969 
points  out  that  "it  has  historically  been  assumed  that  children 
who  must  change  environments  are  better  off  if  they  are  permitted 
to  finish  the  school  year.  Psychologists  have  now  reached  con¬ 
clusions  which  are  diametrically  opposite.  They  have  determined 
that  a  child  adjusts  faster  and  more  easily  if  the  environmental 
change  is  undertaken  while  school  is  in  session". 

"Their  reasoning  is  that  school  provides  the  child  with 
instant  and  diverse  sources  of  acquiring  the  friends  so  important 
to  his  happiness.  Moving  into  a  new  neighbourhood  in  Summer  can 
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mean  a  long  period  of  enforced  loneliness.  Opportunities  to  make 
friends  are  limited  to  his  immediate  area." 

This  psychological  factor  favouring  a  non-summer  move 
does  not  just  apply  to  children.  The  adjustment  of  the  executive 
and  his  wife  may  well  be  facilitated  as  well,  if  they  take  up 
residence  in  a  new  city  in  fall,  winter  or  spring.  During  those 
months,  civic,  church,  fraternal,  club  and  social  activities  are  in 
full  swing,  whereas  in  summer,  they  are  relatively  dormant. 

From  a  motivational  point  of  view,  the  transfer  poses  a 
considerable  problem  and  threat  to  the  individual.  If  he  accepts 
the  move,  he  will  dislocate  his  family  and  his  personal  life.  If 
he  refuses  the  move,  he  may  well  find  himself  transferred,  demoted, 
or  even  released  from  the  company.  Dr.  Glueck  states,  "it  seems 
reasonable  to  believe  that  many  men  who  seem  hard  to  motivate  got 
that  way  when  the  company  passed  them  over  because  they  refused  to 
move " . 


Dr.  Glueck,  in  a  second  article  in  "Personnel  Administration" 
November  and  December,  1969,  provides  some  guidelines  on  typical 
transfer  policies  of  three  types  of  companies.  His  findings  in¬ 
dicate  that  companies  with  the  most  generous  benefits  are  those 
which  moved  the  largest  numbers  of  people  each  year,  and  those 
companies  are  not  necessarily  the  ones  with  the  highest  transfer 
rates  or  the  largest  firms.  The  implication  quite  clearly  is  that 
if  you  are  forced  to  move  large  numbers  of  people  it  will  pay  the 
organization,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  more  than  generous  in  terms 
of  allowances  to  the  personnel. 

The  comparative  policies  are  shown  as  Appendix  "A" . 

If  our  research  can  be  summarized,  it  is  probably  sum¬ 
marized  best  by  T.  J.  Murray  in  his  article  in  "Dunn's  Review" 
where  he  concludes  by  saying:  "Executives  who  have  gone  through  a 
number  of  transfers,  of  course,  know  how  to  minimize  the  pain. 

Careful  planning,  searching  questions,  and  plenty  of  sympathetic 
attention  to  the  family  are  bound  to  alleviate  some  of  the  stress. 

But,  about  the  only  really  bright  note  in  all  the  upheaval,  is  that 
it  is  temporary.  Eventually  "the  six-week  syndrome"  must  run  its 
course  and  the  executive  and  his  family  settle  into  the  new 
community . " 
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4 .  METHODOLOGY 


4 . 1  Interview  Structuring 

Based,  in  part,  on  a  review  of  the  published  data 
which  had  been  carried  out,  an  interview  outline  was  developed. 
(Appendix  B) 

The  outline  covered  areas  such  as  the  individual's 
initial  reaction  to  the  move,  his  concerns  over  the  move,  and 
the  methods  used  by  both  the  individual  and  the  company  to  reduce 
those  concerns.  It  also  explored  people's  attitudes  after  the  move 
had  been  completed  and  the  extent  to  which  they  felt  their  original 
concerns  had  been  realistic. 

The  second  section  dealt  with  the  job  environment, 
and,  in  particular,  explored  the  extent  to  which  the  job  itself  was 
important  to  the  individual,  the  extent  to  which  the  job  had  been 
modified  as  a  result  of  the  move,  and  the  direction  of  that  modi¬ 
fication  . 


The  third  section  of  the  outline  pursued  areas  of 
concern  to  the  family  unit  and,  in  particular,  to  the  dependants 
of  the  individual  being  transferred.  Within  this  area,  we  were 
concerned  with  integration  into  the  community  and  the  difficulties 
faced  by  the  individual  on  making  his  way  into  a  new  and  potentially 
resistant,  community  structure. 

The  fourth  section  explored  a  number  of  areas  which 
appeared  to  relate  to  quality  of  life,  in  particular  travel, 
recreational  facilities,  social  amenities,  shopping  and  other 
factor  areas  which  were  likely  to  occupy  the  individual's  non¬ 
work  hours,  and  therefore,  be  of  some  considerable  significance 
to  his  life  style. 

Fifthly,  we  were  concerned,  in  the  outline,  with  areas 
of  cost  to  the  individual,  both  direct  costs  and  those  which 
were  hidden  through  increases  in  standard  of  living  or  style  of 
living  as  a  result  of  the  relocation. 

Over  the  period  of  the  study,  the  outline  was  modified 
to  change  the  emphasis  from  the  more  mechanistic  areas  to  those 
which  were  more  concerned  with  feeling  and  belief.  However, 
throughout  the  study,  the  study  team  attempted  to  ensure  that 
sufficient  empirical  data  was  collected  to  enable  some  analytical 
work  to  be  done  in  terms  of  the  identification  of  various  types 
of  employee,  and  to  further  enable  prediction  of  the  behaviour  of 
these  various  types  when  faced  with  the  problems  of  relocation. 
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Interviews  ranged  in  length  from  30  minutes  to 
90  minutes,  dependant  to  some  extent  on  the  way  in  which  the 
individual  had  reacted  to  relocation  and  the  extent  to  which  he 
was  able  to  verbalize  his  feelings  and  beliefs,  both  during  and 
after  the  relocation  had  taken  place.  In  the  main,  interviews 
were  carried  out  on  a  one-to-one  basis,  except  in  the  case  where 
a  family  unit  was  interviewed.  In  this  case,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  get  as  many  of  the  members  of  that  family  together  simultane¬ 
ously  as  could  conveniently  be  arranged.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  interview  tended  to  be  considerably  longer.  Two  to  two  and  a 
half  hours  was  average,  and  the  interviews  took  the  format  of  a 
discussion  group.  The  role  of  the  interviewer  was  primarily  to 
control  the  direction  and  speed  of  the  discussion  rather  than  to 
ask  particular  questions. 

4 . 2  Co-operating  Organizations 

Over  the  course  of  the  study,  the  study  team  dealt  with 
twelve  different  industrial  companies  as  well  as  individuals  from 
two  other  Canadian  companies.  The  companies  which  allowed  inter¬ 
views  of  staff  members  were: 

1.  Allstate  Insurance  Co.  of  Canada 

2.  The  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia 

3.  Consolidated-Bathurst  Packaging  Limited 

4.  Control  Data  Canada  Ltd. 

5.  Coutts  Hallmark  Cards 

6.  Imperial  Oil  Limited 

7 .  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

8 .  Mattel  Canada  Limited 

9.  Salada  Foods  Ltd. 

10.  Univac  Division  Sperry  Rand  Canada  Limited 

11.  Whitman  Golden  Ltd. 

12.  Charles  Wilson  Ltd. 

The  individuals  who  were  interviewed  were,  with  their 
families,  resident  in  Barrie,  Ontario.  In  both  cases,  they  had 
transferred,  at  a  supervisory  level,  from  a  major  urban  centre  to 
Barrie,  at  the  request  of  their  companies. 

In  addition,  the  team  interviewed  a  variety  of  individuals 
from  government  departments.  These  individuals  came  from  the  Ontario 
Health  Insurance  Plan  branch  (O.H.I.P.)  of  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
in  Ottawa,  Kingston,  Hamilton,  London  and  Sudbury;  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation  &  Communications  at  Downsview;  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  in  Toronto,  and  at  the  Federal  level,  the  Un¬ 
employment  Insurance  Commission  (U.I.C.)  in  Belleville. 

In  every  case,  in  both  the  public  and  private  sector,  we 
were  allowed  to  interview  quite  freely  and  to  search  for  attitudes 
and  opinions,  both  positive  and  negative,  about  the  quality  of  the 
move,  the  quality  of  the  new  operation,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
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that  operation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual.  We  were 
also  given  the  opportunity  to  discuss  in  some  depth  with  management 
personnel  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors,  the  benefits 
which  they  felt  they  had  gained  from  the  move,  the  sorts  of  costs 
which  were  involved,  and  what  they  felt  to  be  the  effectiveness 
of  that  move  in  terms  of  reaching  their  corporate  objectives. 

4 . 3  Geographic  Spread 

In  terms  of  geographic  distribution,  the  study  team 
attempted  to  look  at  companies  in  four  distinct  ranges  of  distance 
from  central  Toronto,  namely: 

Near  Suburbs:  Bounded  by  Highways  7,  427,  and 

Warden  Avenue ; 

Far  Suburbs:  North  of  Highway  7,  West  of  Highway 

427,  and  east  of  Warden  Avenue; 

Within  60  to  100  miles; 

Over  100  miles. 

In  the  'near  suburb'  category  were  Allstate  Insurance 
Co.  of  Canada,  The  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  Coutts  Hallmark  Cards, 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  the  Ministry  of  Transportation 
and  Communications  personnel  at  Downsview,  and  Imperial  Oil  Limited. 

In  the  'far  suburb'  category  were  Salada  Foods  Ltd., 

Univac  Division  Sperry  Rand  Canada  Limited,  Control  Data  Canada  Ltd., 
Consolidated-Bathurst  Packaging  Limited,  and  Mattel  Canada  Limited. 

Within  the  60  to  100  mile  range,  were  Whitman  Golden  Ltd., 
in  Galt,  Formosa  Spring  Breweries  and  General  Electric  in  Barrie, 
as  well  as  the  O.H.I.P.  personnel  in  Hamilton. 

Beyond  the  100  mile  limit,  were  U.I.C.  personnel  in 
Belleville,  O.H.I.P.  personnel  in  Ottawa,  Kingston,  London  and 
Sudbury,  and  staff  of  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources. 

4.4  Staff  Interviews 


In  total,  163  people  were  interviewed  and  of  these,  23 
were  members  of  six  families.  Seven  of  the  interviews  were  with 
people  at  an  appropriate  level  in  the  organization  to  have  authorized 
the  move,  and  18  of  the  interviews  were  with  people  who  were  involved 
in  an  in-depth  way  with  the  planning  activities  surrounding  the  move 
itself.  Their  roles  ranged  from  interviewing  staff  and  ascertaining 
their  interests  in  moving,  to  planning  of  the  physical  move  itself. 

The  remaining  interviews  were  with  individuals  who  were, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  caught  up  in  the  moving  process  and  who 
underwent  the  trauma  of  relocation. 
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FINDINGS 


1 .  Attitudes  to  Relocation  and  Underlying  Factors 

1.1.  Attitudes  and  Rumours 


One  of  the  most  consistent  themes  running  through 
the  interviews  was  the  concern  of  individual  workers  with  the 
length  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the  first  rumours  of  an 
impending  move  beginning  to  circulate  throughout  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  announcement  of  the  time  and  destination  of  the 
move.  Perhaps  even  more  critical  to  his  attitudes  was  the  concern, 
generated  by  lack  of  knowledge,  of  whether  his  job  would  be 
moving,  or  whether  in  effect  he  was  to  become  redundant  to  the 
needs  of  that  organization  through  technological  change  or  im¬ 
proved  systems. 

From  our  interviews,  we  found  that  the  immediate  effects 
of  a  rumour  circulating  about  an  impending  move  was  a  fairly 
sharp  decrease  in  morale,  based  almost  entirely  on  the  individual’s 
response  to  the  unknown.  It  also  appeared  to  be  quite  obvious 
that  some  resentment  of  the  organization  and  of  the  things  that 
the  organization  was  attempting  to  do,  was  fostered  in  the  indi¬ 
viduals.  As  this  resentment  hardened,  attitudes  and  behaviour 
ultimately  began  to  change  as  well.  In  general,  this  appeared 
to  be  followed  by  a  gradual  decline  in  effectiveness  and  by  a  lack 
of  effort  and  desire  on  the  part  of  the  individuals. 

Once  the  decision  was  made  and  the  individual  knew  what 
was  happening,  some  reversal  in  these  attitudes  appeared  to  take 
place,  although  in  some  of  the  interviews,  negative  attitudes 
persisted  for  as  long  as  two  years  after  the  move  had  taken  place, 
or  a  total  of  some  3h  years  from  the  initial  rumour  period. 

The  study  team  particularly  noted  the  degree  of  bitter¬ 
ness  which  continued  to  exist  in  some  employees  for  a  considerable 
period  after  the  move  had  taken  place.  This  bitterness  also  appeared 
in  at  least  some  of  the  family  members  who  felt  that  they  had  been 
manipulated  by  the  organization  and  that  their  individual  needs 
had  not  been  taken  into  consideration  in  the  process.  It  seems  quite 
safe  to  infer  from  their  attitudes  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  these  individuals  to  devote  their  full  effort 
to  the  work  of  their  organization  with  this  sort  of  resentment  in 
their  system. 

For  the  majority  of  the  relocated  staff,  however,  the 
long  term  effects  of  a  lack  of  information  was  negligible.  Once 
the  individuals  had  made  an  adjustment  to  the  concept  of  the  move 
and  had  come  to  personal  terms  with  the  proposed  location,  the 
resentment  seemed  to  disappear  within  twelve  to  eighteen  months. 
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The  interviews  indicated  that  morale  was  more  seriously 
affected  in  the  lower  and  middle  levels  of  the  organization  than 
the  upper  levels.  This  presumably  was  due  more  to  the  greater 
degree  of  knowledge  which  existed  at  the  higher  levels  than  to 
any  innate  resistance  to  rumours  by  more  senior  personnel. 

A  second  effect  seen  in  the  private  sector,  although 
not  in  the  public  sector,  was  an  accelerating  turnover  in  lower- 
level  supervisory  and  clerical  workers.  This  turnover  decreased  once 
the  decision  was  made  as  to  time  and  location  and  would  appear 
to  be  a  function  of  uncertainty. 

In  the  public  sector,  the  problems  generated  by  a  long 
period  between  the  first  rumours  and  the  announcement  of  the  move 
was  compounded  after  the  move  had  been  announced  by  changing 
instructions,  both  in  terms  of  the  sorts  of  allowances  which 
would  be  made  to  those  who  relocated,  and  the  ultimate  disposition 
of  staff  who  were  not  relocated  to  other  centres.  Again,  this  had 
a  strongly  debilitating  effect  on  morale,  and  promoted  a  good 
deal  of  continuing  long-term  resentment  and  a  consequent  decrease 
in  effectiveness. 


5.1.2.  Attitudes  and  Timing  of  the  Physical  Move 


In  general,  few  of  the  organizations  appeared  to  give 
much  thought  to  the  problems  which  were  created  through  the  timing 
of  the  physical  move  from  one  location  to  another.  The  companies 
were,  in  general,  more  concerned  with  the  economics  of  the  move 
and  with  the  realities  of  when  a  building  can  be  completed  and 
available  rather  than  with  the  particular  needs  of  the  individuals. 

However,  there  were  some  definite  attitudinal  variables 
connected  with  the  timing  of  the  move  and  these  appeared  to  have 
had  some  reasonably  significant  effects  on  company  personnel. 

Individuals  who  worked  for  companies  who  moved  in  the 
late  Spring  and  early  Summer  appeared  to  have  substantially  more 
difficulty  in  integrating  into  the  existing  community,  and  showed 
a  higher  level  of  reliance  upon  others  within  the  corporate 
structure  for  social  activities.  Individuals  who  worked  for 
companies  who  moved  in  the  late  Summer  and  early  Fall  appeared  to 
integrate  more  satisfactorily  into  their  new  community,  and  to  have 
less  difficulty  in  constructing  a  meaningful  social  environment 
for  themselves  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  company.  However, 
the  numbers  of  people  in  each  category  were  not  large  enough  to 
base  a  statistically  valid  judgement  upon  them. 
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Timing  did  not  seem  to  make  a  significant  difference 
in  the  selling  price  of  houses  since,  in  most  cases  where  a  move 
was  of  sufficient  distance  to  require  a  physical  relocation, 
the  individual  had  more  than  enough  time  to  sell  his  house  prior 
to  the  move  and  to  look  for  housing  in  the  new  community.  The 
major  exceptions  to  this  were  the  OHIP  personnel  who  had  less 
than  two  months  warning  of  the  timing  and  direction  of  the  move, 
although  the  period  of  uncertainty  was  considerably  longer  than 
this.  As  a  result,  for  this  group  some  resentment  and  attitudinal 
problems  still  exist. 

People  who  leased  apartments  or  houses  had  some 
greater  difficulty  than  did  individuals  who  owned  their  own  homes. 
This  was  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  leases  came  up  at  random 
intervals  throughout  the  year  and,  as  a  consequence,  at  the  time 
of  the  move  only  a  small  proportion  were  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  their  lease  expiry  date.  In  the  main,  however,  the 
personnel  policies  of  the  organization  were  such  that  this  area 
was  handled  at  minimum  cost  to  the  individual. 

In  some  cases,  both  public  and  private  sector  moves 
were  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  working  member  of  a  family  moved 
to  the  new  community  well  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  family. 

This  created  some  negative  attitudes  in  both  employees  and  de¬ 
pendants,  but  seemed  to  be  handled  reasonably  flexibly  by  the 
employees.  On  probing,  however,  the  concern  created  is,  to  some 
extent,  regarded  as  a  limiting  factor  against  further  moves  for 
these  people. 

In  general,  it  was  the  finding  of  the  study  team  that 
late  Summer  and  early  Fall  moves  were,  on  the  whole,  conducted 
more  successfully  than  were  those  at  other  times  of  the  year. 

This  would  appear  to  be  due  to  a  variety  of  factors.  The  children 
were  able  to  enter  school  and,  as  a  consequence,  integrated  them¬ 
selves  into  the  community  fairly  quickly.  Many  of  the  social 
activities  of  the  community  began  in  the  Fall  season,  and  newcomers 
were  able  to  attach  themselves  to  these  groups  with  relative  ease. 
Additionally,  people  appeared  to  suffer  to  a  lesser  extent  finan¬ 
cially,  from  Spring  and  Summer  sale  of  houses  or  cancellation  of 
leases  than  those  who  attempted  to  move  during  the  Winter  and  Spring. 

The  individuals  interviewed  found  some  difficulty  in 
verbalizing  attitudes  concerned  with  timing  of  the  move.  When  dis¬ 
cussing  moves,  most  people  stated  that  they  believed  Spring  moves 
to  be  the  easiest  to  deal  with  and  more  effective  in  general.  To 
the  extent  that  our  evidence  covered  this  area,  however,  we  would 
conclude  that,  in  fact,  late  Summer  or  Fall  moves  were  of  greater 
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effectiveness,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  company  in  terms  of  integration 
and  operation. 

.1.3.  Attitudes  and  Working  Conditions 


This  area  of  the  study  was  the  only  one  where  there 
appeared  to  be  real  differences  between  public  and  private 
sectors.  In  no  case,  in  the  private  sector,  did  a  company  move 
to  less  modern  accommodation.  In  two  of  the  four  public  service 
examples,  the  physical  working  conditions  of  the  new  office 
were  at  best  equal,  and  possibly  worse  than  the  conditions  from 
which  the  employees  had  come. 

The  OHIP  group  moved  away  from  a  new,  air-conditioned 
office  building  on  Overlea  Boulevard  to  a  variety  of  smaller, 
and  generally  older  office  buildings  throughout  the  country  where 
conditions  were  potentially  less  conducive  to  effective  work. 

The  Transportation  Division  of  The  Ministry  of  Transporta¬ 
tion  and  Communications  moved  from  crowded  but  modern  accommodation 
in  Queen's  Park  to  the  Downsview  building  of  the  Department 
of  Highways  and  since  that  time,  they  have  moved  three  to  six 
times  within  the  Downsview  location. 

Those  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  who 
were  interviewed,  moved  on  an  approximately  lateral  level  from 
a  new  building  in  Toronto  to  a  new  building  in  London,  while 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  personnel  moved  from  an 
old  building  in  Toronto  to  a  new,  modern,  purpose  designed  building 
in  Belleville. 

We  had  hoped,  as  a  consequence  of  these  differences,  to  get 
some  feel  for  the  importance  of  the  working  conditions  themselves 
on  attitudes  and  morale.  However,  as  with  all  of  the  other  areas, 
the  data  is  obscured  by  the  overlapping  of  several  different  variables. 
In  this  case,  the  morale  of  the  group  and  therefore  their  effectiveness 
was  influenced  not  only  by  the  working  conditions,  but  also  by 
changes  from  large  to  small  work  groups,  from  circumstances  where 
the  individuals  worked  together  but  played  separately  to  a  con¬ 
dition  where  they  both  worked  and  played  together,  and  where 
group  cohesiveness  was  influenced  by  the  way  in  which  the  group 
saw  itself  in  relation  to  the  receiving  community. 

Despite  these  factors,  however,  or  perhaps  because  of 
them,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  positive  attitudes  associated 
with  the  change  in  working  conditions  seen  in  most  of  the  re¬ 
locations.  In  an  overall  sense,  most  of  the  organizations  achieved 
the  efficiency  criteria  which  they  had  set  for  themselves  as  part  of 
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the  move,  and  management  reported  that  they  believed  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  work  group  had  be  enhanced  through  the  move. 

Within  most  work  groups,  morale  was  reported  to  be 
higher  than  it  had  been  in  the  previous  locations.  The  main 
dissenters  were  those  people  who  felt  that  they  had  been 
"manipulated"  during  the  relocation  process  and  here  morale  was 
distinctly  lower.  Our  observations  were  that  morale  was  slightly 
lower  in  those  cases  where  working  conditions  had  not  improved  and 
slightly  higher  where  working  conditions  were  better. 

In  most  cases,  internal  communication  within  the  organi¬ 
zation  was  substantially  improved  in  the  new  facilities  and,  in 
most  cases  because  of  a  combination  of  improved  communication, 
improved  morale,  improved  group  cohesiveness  and  some  technological 
advancement  in  terms  of  equipment  and  layout,  the  individual 
attitudes  were  favourable  and  management's  satisfaction  reasonably 
high . 

5.1.4.  Attitudes  and  the  Family 


Over  the  course  of  the  study,  all  married  respondents 
were  asked  about  family  reactions  to  relocation.  Thus,  in  total, 
some  seventy-six  participants  provided  material  on  the  reactions 
of  their  families.  At  the  same  time,  however,  only  six  families 
were  interviewed  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  is  difficult  to  be 
certain  of  the  findings;  however,  it  would  seem  quite  clear 
that  the  families  have  a  disproportionate  effect  on  the  perceived 
success  or  failure  of  a  relocation  and  that  their  effect  is 
one  which  continues  for  some  considerable  time  into  the  future. 

Of  the  six  cases,  only  two  appeared  to  consider  the  move  an 
unqualified  success.  In  both  of  these  cases,  the  family  was 
quite  young  and  the  life  style  of  the  family  unit  underwent 
some  modification  for  the  better  as  a  result  of  the  move.  In 
addition,  because  the  children  were  reasonably  young,  they  moved 
into  the  school  system  and  generated  friends  quickly  and  with 
very  little  dislocation. 

In  the  other  four  family  interviews,  there  seemed  to  be 
some  general  agreement  that  the  moves,  although  moderately  success¬ 
ful,  could  well  have  been  handled  in  a  more  effective  way.  They 
reported  that  they  had  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  the 
beginning  and,  to  some  extent,  were  still  experiencing  difficulty 
in  integrating  into  the  community. 

In  the  study,  detailed  interviews  were  held  only  with 
families  who  had  relocated  away  from  Toronto  to  an  outlying 
community.  Formal  interviews  were  not  carried  out  with  family 
members  who  had  moved  from  one  part  of  Toronto  to  another.  In  the 
case  of  what  might  be  called  the  Toronto-Toronto  moves,  to  the 
extent  that  we  were  able  to  ascertain  from  the  family  member  who 
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was  transferred,  little  or  no  difficulty  was  encountered  in  the 
move  and,  in  most  cases,  no  physical  relocation  was  involved 
for  the  rest  of  the  family  unit.  With  those  individuals  who  did 
report  some  relocation,  few  problems  arose  with  the  family,  primarily 
because  they  had  enough  time  to  make  their  decision,  and  were 
able  to  make  a  choice  of  where  they  would  live,  based  on  what  was 
best  for  the  group  as  a  whole. 

Our  interviews  with  those  individuals  who  moved  away  from 
Toronto  to  Ottawa,  Kingston,  Belleville,  Barrie  and  Galt  identified 
a  considerable  change  in  life  style  as  a  result  of  the  move. 

One  of  the  major  concerns,  prior  to  the  move,  was  with 
the  sorts  of  activities  which  the  individual  would  find  in  the 
new  community,  and  the  mechanisms  which  he  could  use  in  order  to 
become  part  of  that  new  community. 

Three  of  the  wives  interviewed  had  lived  in  Toronto  all 
their  lives.  They  had  been  born,  educated  and  married  in  Toronto 
and,  as  a  result,  their  family  and  friends  were  located  here. 

As  a  consequence,  for  some  considerable  time  after  the  move 
the  social  lines  of  communication  ran  back  to  Toronto.  In  order 
to  maintain  these  contacts,  the  family  unit  either  came  back 
to  Toronto  on  regular  intervals,  or,  and  this  happened  more 
frequently,  friends  from  Toronto  came  out  to  the  new  community. 

All  of  the  families  reported  some  considerable  change 
in  life  style  and  some  initial  increased  importance  of  the  family 
unit  itself.  It  would  appear  that,  at  first,  the  family  unit 
becomes  more  inter-dependent  than  they  had  been  in  Toronto,  but 
as  time  went  on  and  the  individual  members  of  the  family  integrated 
at  varying  rates  into  the  community,  this  family  inter-dependence 
broke  down  and  a  very  similar  relationship  existed  in  the  receiving 
community  as  had  existed  in  Toronto. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  much  as  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  the  family  returned  to  normal  over  time,  so  many  of 
the  other  "life  style"  areas  tended  to  resolve  themselves  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  In  two  of  the  interviews,  the  individuals 
prior  to  the  move  had  been  concerned  about  the  lack  of  "live  theatre" 
and  this  had  been  a  reasonably  major  factor  with  them.  In  both 
cases,  the  individuals  themselves  are  now  involved  with  theatre  in 
the  receiving  community  and,  while  in  Toronto  they  had  been  observers, 
they  are  now  participants.  Additionally,  they  go  to  the  Toronto 
theatre  as  often  as  they  did  when  they  were  physically  located  in 
this  city. 


Prior  to  their  move,  the  wives  had  shown  some  considerable 
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concern  over  integration  into  the  community.  The  mechanisms 
used  by  the  wives  to  achieve  integration  varied  fairly  widely. 
Church,  parent-teacher  associations  and  neighbours  seemed  to 
provide  the  major  mechanisms,  although  others  of  a  more  physically 
active  bent  became  involved  in  bowling  leagues,  curling  or  keep 
fit  classes. 

At  the  same  time,  those  wives  and  families  who  were 
not  outgoing  and  gregarious  reported  that  integration,  particularly 
in  some  of  the  more  established  areas,  was  slow  and  relatively 
painful.  The  families  who  integrated  most  easily  were  those  who 
moved  to  new  subdivisions  in  the  receiving  community.  Here,  they 
were  no  more  strangers  than  anyone  else,  and  they  shared  common 
problems  and,  thus,  common  contacts  with  neighbours.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  a  sense  of  community  developed  and  sped  the  integration 
of  the  individual. 

Another  initial  concern  of  the  wives  was  with  the  quality 
and  cost  of  shopping  and,  as  an  attitude,  this  has,  to  some  extent, 
continued  throughout  the  group  to  the  present  time.  The  attitudes 
varied  with  the  location.  The  family  from  Ottawa  was  relatively 
unconcerned  with  the  problem,  while  the  family  interviewed  in 
Galt  still  came  to  Toronto  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  major  shopping. 

For  day-to-day  immediate  needs,  they  tended  to  go  to  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  rather  than  shop  in  Galt.  Again,  however,  the  initial 
concerns  of  the  wives  and  families,  although  to  some  extent 
substantiated  by  experience,  have  modified  over  a  period  of  time 
and  alternative  solutions  have  been  found  which  have  enabled  the 
family  unit  to  function  effectively. 

In  terms  of  the  family  attitudes  to  recreation,  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  life  style  had  been  relatively  oriented  towards 
outdoor,  physically  active  recreational  pursuits  had  initially 
had  more  favourable  attitudes  towards  the  relocations  than  had 
those  whose  interests  were  primarily  cerebral.  These  attitudinal 
differences  continued  to  exist  in  the  family  and  were,  to  some 
extent,  confirmed  by  the  move  itself.  Thus,  the  families  which 
had,  prior  to  the  move,  been  involved  with  cottages,  boating, 
fishing,  swimming,  and  these  sorts  of  activities,  continued  to 
pursue  them  and  found  the  new  location  made  this  easier.  Those 
who  were  not  oriented  in  this  direction  tended  to  maintain, 
for  a  longer  period  of  time,  links  with  Toronto  and  with  the 
community  which  they  had  left  in  order  to  satisfy  their  needs. 

In  many  cases,  however,  these  people,  over  a  period  of  time,  found 
substitute  activities  locally  and  as  a  result,  dependence  on 
Toronto  decreased. 

Some  difference  in  attitudes,  both  before  and  after  the 
move,  were  discernible  with  varying  age  of  the  children  in  the 
family.  The  younger  children  were  somewhat  concerned  beforehand 
about  leaving  their  friends  and,  if  they  were  at  school,  leaving 
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their  school  mates.  Their  ability  to  adapt  to  the  new  community, 
however,  was  in  every  case  quite  adequate  and,  at  this  point,  when 
asked  about  further  moves,  expressed  a  similar  concern  about  the 
next  move  that  they  expressed  about  this  one. 

Those  teenagers  who  were  interviewed  were  concerned 
prior  to  the  move  about  the  move  itself,  and  remained  concerned 
after  the  move  had  been  accomplished.  Most  of  these  individuals 
plan  to  return  to  the  city  in  order  to  complete  their  education 
and  although  they  have,  in  a  purely  physical  sense,  integrated 
with  the  community,  they  do  not  appear  to  enjoy  themselves  in 
the  same  way  as  their  younger  siblings. 

The  study  team  was  only  able  to  talk  to  two  individuals 
who  were  members  of  families  but,  at  the  time  of  the  move,  were 
involved  in  higher  level  education  and,  therefore,  did  not  move. 

In  both  of  these  cases,  the  individuals  have  subsequently  re¬ 
located  to  the  smaller  community  and  give  every  indication  of 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  attributes  of  that  community.  Other 
20  year  olds  who  refused  to  come  are  reported  by  their  parents 
and  siblings  to  have  been  concerned  with  the  isolation  of  the 
small  town.  Further,  in  many  ways  they  showed  most  of  the  sorts 
of  concern  patterns  which  we  saw  in  the  younger  workers  who 
transferred  and  which  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  section  of 
this  report. 

If  the  attitudes  of  dependants  can  be  summarized, 
however,  it  would  appear  that  the  younger  children  integrate 
more  quickly  and  tend  to  be  more  satisfied  in  the  new  community 
than  do  older  children.  The  extent  to  which  wives  integrate  into 
the  community  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  on  their  background 
and  on  the  attempts  which  they  make  to  integrate  in  terms  of 
joining  into  the  activities  of  the  new  community.  Housing 
location  also  plays  a  significant  role  in  ease  of  integration. 

Attitudes  and  Quality  of  Life 


Prior  to  the  move,  the  individuals  who  were  interviewed 
reported  a  fairly  high  level  of  concern  over  the  life  style  which 
they  would  have  in  the  new  community.  In  most  cases,  they  knew 
little  or  nothing  about  the  community  to  which  they  were  going, 
and  their  concern  in  terms  of  quality  of  life  tended  to  break 
into  two  major  components:  one  set  of  concerns  dealing  with 
work  oriented  factors,  and  one  set  of  factors  outside  of  work. 

Within  the  work  oriented  area,  there  again  tended  to 
be  some  differences  between  individuals  who  physically  moved 
away  from  Toronto  and  those  who  moved  from  central  Toronto  to 
the  suburbs. 
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Dealing  first  with  those  who  moved  from  central  Toronto 
to  the  suburbs,  the  move  created  a  much  longer  travelling  time 
for  many  of  the  employees.  For  those  who  travelled  by  public 
transport  to  organizations  located  in  the  suburbs  but  not  on 
the  main  public  transit  lines,  it  was  often  necessary  to  take 
two  or  even  three  different  buses  or  streetcars  to  get  to  the 
plant  morning  and  evening.  In  some  cases,  travelling  time  of 
as  long  as  an  hour  and  a  half  was  reported. 

This  difficulty  was  reduced  somewhat  in  many  of  the 
private  sector  companies  who  had,  over  the  year  preceding  the 
move,  confined  their  hiring  for  plant  and  clerical  positions  to 
people  who  came  from  or  close  to  the  district  into  which  they 
proposed  to  relocate  the  plant.  Thus,  at  the  point  in  time 
when  the  plant  was  relocated,  these  individuals  found  themselves 
living  reasonably  close  to  their  work. 

For  other  employees,  the  transportation  problem  was 
solved  either  by  buying  a  car  themselves  and  driving  to  work 
or,  alternatively,  by  forming  a  carpool  and  getting  to  work 
in  a  communal  fashion.  A  third  alternative  was  that  some  of 
the  individuals  over  a  period  of  a  year  to  eighteen  months  physic¬ 
ally  relocated  their  homes  to  an  area  either  where  they  could 
get  to  the  new  plant  quickly  and  easily  by  public  transport 
or,  in  some  cases,  where  they  could  get  there  on  foot. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  of  the  individuals  prior  to 
moving  from  a  downtown  location  to  the  suburbs  concerned  noon 
meals.  In  most  of  the  companies  who  were  involved  in  this 
study  the  problem  was  solved,  to  the  companies'  satisfaction,  by 
the  provision  of  a  company  restaurant  on  site,  in  most  cases  serv¬ 
ing  subsidized  meals.  This  has  remained  a  concern  for  many  in¬ 
dividuals  and  in  three  of  the  companies,  these  individuals  have 
generated  enough  pressure  to  force  the  company  to  provide  transport 
from  the  plant,  over  lunch  hours,  to  a  nearby  plaza  where  the 
employees  can  eat  and  shop. 

In  general,  the  employees  of  companies  moving  to  Toronto 
suburbs  reported  that  neither  work  effectiveness  nor  work  satis¬ 
faction  had  been  greatly  modified  as  a  result  of  the  move.  To 
some  extent,  the  employees  recognized  that  the  new  plant  provided 
for  a  more  effective  work  flow  and  it  seems  likely  that  some  of 
the  favourable  attitudes  generated  by  the  fact  that  the  company  was 
obviously  moving,  progressing  and  growing  (i.e.  the  necessity  to 
move  to  a  new  plant)  reflected  themselves  in  some  level  of  corporate 
pride  and  increased  job  satisfaction.  However,  no  direct  measures 
were  available  of  this. 

More  important,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual, 
was  the  style  of  management  which  operated  in  the  company  as  a 
whole,  and  the  way  in  which  this  could  be  seen  in  the  new  facility. 
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In  most  of  the  moves,  for  at  least  a  short  period,  a  significant 
increase  in  group  cohesiveness  could  be  seen  and  this,  in  turn, 
reflected  itself  in  a  increased  level  of  morale.  Management 
style  became  critical  in  terms  of  maintaining  this  higher  level 
of  morale  and  in  those  organizations  where  management  style  was 
conducive  to  this  sort  of  continuation,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  study  team  that  effectiveness  was  higher  than  was  found  in 
organizations  where  management  style  was  less  effective  in 
supporting  the  higher  morale  level. 

With  companies  which  moved  beyond  the  suburbs  to  places 
such  as  Galt,  Barrie  or  Belleville,  travelling  and  transportation 
were  seen  in  a  totally  different  light.  In  general  terms ,  because 
the  people  had  to  move  from  Toronto  and  because  public  transportation 
systems  are  not  terribly  well  developed  in  some  of  the  areas,  the 
employees  tended  to  come  to  work  by  car  and,  as  a  consequence  of 
this  and  of  the  lower  traffic  level,  travelling  time  to  work  was 
substantially  reduced.  For  example,  the  longest  travelling  time 
reported  by  anyone  from  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  was 
20  minutes  and  this  corresponds  with  what  appeared  to  be  an  average 
travel  time  of  approximately  an  hour  in  Toronto. 

Again,  because  of  the  shorter  travelling  times  and  the 
fact  that  they  drove  to  work,  many  of  the  employees  left  the  plant 
at  noon  in  some  cases  to  go  home  for  lunch,  in  others  to  go  to 
nearby  restaurants  or  plazas.  The  companies  which  had  moved  to 
rural  locations  had,  in  many  cases,  provided  subsidized  cafeterias 
and,  although  these  were  used  fairly  heavily  by  the  plant  people, 
clerical  personnel  and  administrative  personnel  tended  not  to  use 
these  in  as  great  numbers  and,  in  fact,  to  use  other  eating 
facilities  if  these  were  available. 

As  with  the  people  who  moved  within  the  City  of  Toronto 
itself,  working  conditions  tended  to  improve  primarily  because  it 
was  a  new  plant,  but  the  effects  on  morale  were  similar  for  both 
groups.  In  the  rural  locations,  there  tended  to  be  greater  numbers 
of  new  employees  being  integrated  into  the  organization  and,  in 
some  ways,  this  was  of  considerable  assistance  in  terms  of  inte¬ 
grating  the  transferred  employees  into  the  new  communities  since, 
in  effect,  it  provided  them  with  a  range  of  contacts  in  that 
community  and  the  beginnings  of  a  base  of  social  friendships. 

At  the  same  time,  it  did  have  some  effects  on  the 
transferred  groups  who,  prior  to  the  integration  of  the  new  people, 
had  formed  a  rather  tightly  knit  and  cohesive,  high  morale  group. 
However,  in  general  terms,  the  integration  of  the  new  people  was 
more  of  an  advantage  than  it  was  of  a  disadvantage. 

In  the  non-work  area,  for  those  individuals  who  moved 
from  central  Toronto  to  the  suburbs,  there  were  very  few  discernible 
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improvements  in  quality  of  life.  To  some  extent,  travelling  time 
was  improved  for  that  portion  of  the  working  population  of  the 
company  which  lived  in  or  close  to  the  suburb  to  which  the  company 
had  relocated.  For  others,  however,  travelling  time  was  increased. 
In  general,  for  those  employees  who  had  enjoyed  the  amenities  of 
downtown,  the  move  to  the  suburbs  contributed  little  or  nothing. 

They  were,  in  many  cases,  faced  with  increased  costs  and  in  those 
cases  where  they  were  faced  with  increased  travelling  time,  it 
had  a  negative  effect  on  their  involvement  in  community  activities, 
their  social  life  and  the  time  with  their  families. 

For  those  companies  which  were  relocated  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  where  the  individuals 
physically  relocated,  there  were  more  and  more  easily  discernible 
signs  of  quality  of  life  change.  Particularly  in  the  smaller 
centres,  and  here  we  refer  to  Galt,  Belleville  and  Barrie,  the 
overall  attitude  of  the  employees  questioned  was  that  quality  of 
life  had,  in  fact,  improved  in  a  general  sense.  These  employees 
felt  that  they  were  spending  more  time  with  their  families,  that 
their  housing  in  general  was  superior,  that  their  recreational 
facilities,  particularly  those  of  a  physical  type,  were  consider¬ 
ably  improved.  They  also  felt  that  they  were  close  enough  to 
Toronto  to  be  able  to  partake  in  at  least  some  of  the  cultural 
efforts  of  a  metropolitan  area.  They  felt  that  their  costs  of 
living  were,  in  general,  the  same  or  even  slightly  less,  and  that 
in  terms  of  social  life,  because  of  their  location,  they  were 
seeing  a  good  deal  of  their  Toronto  friends  and,  at  the  same  time, 
found  themselves  involved  in  the  social  life  of  a  smaller  centre 
and  with  the  activities  that  sprang  from  this. 

The  major  concerns  of  the  employees  were  in  terms  of 
shopping  and  some  of  the  cultural  activities  which  were  either  not 
as  easily  available  or  were  at  a  lower  level  technically  than  those 
which  had  been  available  in  Toronto. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  findings  of  our  interviews, 
however,  was  the  fact  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  very  distinct  time 
effect  in  terms  of  the  attitudes  of  individuals  to  their  new 
locations.  The  typical  individual  spent  the  first  six  weeks  in  a 
reasonably  agitated  state,  attempting  to  solve  a  variety  of  personal 
and  domestic  problems,  handle  his  job,  and  get  himself  acclimatized 
to  the  community.  Between  six  weeks  and  a  year,  the  individual's 
opinions  of  the  community  were  not  particularly  favourable.  After 
the  first  year,  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  the  individuals  who 
had  moved  began  to  soften,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
the  individuals  who  had  moved  began  to  demonstrate  some  positive 
liking  for  the  community.  There  was  one  notable  case,  in  this  area, 
of  a  young  man  who  moved  to  one  of  the  outlying  towns  under  protest 
and  with  a  company  guarantee  that  they  would  move  him  back  if  he 
did  not  like  living  there.  He  recently  refused  a  transfer  back  to 
Toronto  on  the  basis  that  he  enjoyed  his  new  community  and  that  he 
was  not  prepared  to  go  back  to  the  "rat  race". 
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The  same  sorts  of  comments,  in  a  less  extreme  form, 
occurred  in  other  interviews  and  the  two  year  period  appears 
to  be  reasonably  critical  in  terms  of  integration  and  acceptance. 

For  the  people  who  moved  away  from  Toronto  and  changed 
their  location,  housing  appeared  to  be  an  important  area,  both 
before  and  after  the  move,  and  concerns  over  housing  both  in 
terms  of  quality  and  cost  occurred  throughout  our  interviews. 

In  general,  with  regard  to  factors  beyond  the  work  area, 
many  people  who  moved  out  of  the  city  found  significant  improvements 
in  quality  of  life.  For  others,  principally  the  more  culturally 
oriented,  there  was  some  initial  decrease.  Many  of  these  people, 
however,  became  involved  in  cultural  activities  in  the  new  com¬ 
munity  and  this,  plus  the  ease  of  access  to  Toronto,  tended 
to  resolve  the  problem. 

5.1.6.  Attitudes  and  Involvement 


In  our  interviews,  we  noted  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  who  were  at  the  decision  making  level  reported  satisfaction 
with  the  move,  both  in  terms  of  the  achievement  of  the  original 
objectives  which  they  had,  and  personal  satisfaction  in  terms 
of  positive  change  in  their  life  style. 

Similar  findings  appear  to  apply  to  those  who  were 
involved  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  the  move,  or  who, 
on  a  lower  level,  had  some  imput  into  the  move  process.  All  the 
interviews  which  indicated  resentment,  feelings  of  manipulation, 
lack  of  corporate  concern  for  the  employee's  needs,  dissatisfaction 
with  working  conditions  or  travelling/transportation  items,  came 
from  individuals  who  had  had  no  imput  into  the  planning  or  decision 
making  process.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  people  who  had  no 
imput  were  uniformly  dissatisfied,  but  rather  that  people  who  had 
had  some  imput  were,  in  fact,  uniformly  satisfied  with  the  move. 

As  far  as  the  team  was  able  to  discern,  the  effects  of 
this  involvement  were  both  immediate  and  long  term.  In  the  immediate 
sense,  because  the  individuals  were  involved  prior  to  the  move, 
they  were  able  to  "move"  fairly  quickly  after  the  decision  had 
been  made  and  where  relocation  was  necessary,  they  were  able  to 
take  the  required  time  to  acquire  a  new  home  in  a  suitable  area. 
Because  they  were  involved  with  the  decision,  the  uncertainty 
period  between  the  first  rumours  of  an  impending  move  and  their 
knowledge  of  where  and  when  they  were  going  tended  to  be  much 
shortened.  This  had  an  additional  morale  raising  effect  and 
presumably  also  contributed  to  the  more  favourable  attitude  generally,. 
It  is  also  entirely  possible  that  the  involvement  itself  had  a 
"Hawthorne"*  effect  and  that  the  very  fact  of  being  part  of  the 


*  Note :  The  effect  noted  by  Roethlisberger  and  Dixon  in  early 

morale  studies,  that  the  effect  of  being  studied  tends  to 
raise  morale  and  productivity.  (The  Western  Electric  Studies.) 
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decision  making  team,  even  in  a  minor  way,  tended  to  make  the 
move  "voluntary"  rather  than  "involuntary". 

In  terms  of  the  long  term  effect,  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  interview  team  that  in  those  companies  where  a  move  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  was  involved,  the  people 
who  had  been  involved  with  the  decision  or  planning  of  the  move 
were  more  effectively  integrated  with  the  community  into  which 
they  had  moved.  In  most  cases,  they  established  a  superior 
social  base  and  more  quickly  severed  their  ties  with  Toronto  than 
did  those  who  were  not  so  involved.  With  companies  which  moved 
within  Toronto  but  from  central  Toronto  to  the  suburbs,  there 
was  not  such  a  clear  distinction  although  it  was  the  team's 
opinion  that  the  distinction  did  continue  to  exist. 

5.1.7.,  Attitudes  and  Distance  from  Toronto 


Perhaps  the  most  significant  determinant  of  employee 
attitudes  was  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  Toronto  covered  by 
the  move.  In  general  terms,  the  concern  before  the  move,  and  the 
attitudes  during  and  after  the  move  varied  directly  as  the 
distance  from  Toronto  unless  the  individual  interviewed  had  some 
special  reason  for  wishing  to  go  to  that  location. 

Our  interviews  indicated  that  the  dislocation  for 
those  individuals  who  move  from  central  Toronto  to  the  near 
suburbs  was  relatively  slight.  Life  styles  were  not  influenced 
in  any  significant  way  and  although  there  were  some  complaints 
concerned  with  "quality  of  life",  particularly  shopping  and 
travel  time,  that  given  the  fact  that  the  individual  liked  his 
job,  there  was  never  a  question  in  his  mind  of  refusing  the 
transfer  and  the  success  in  terms  of  moving  people  was  close 
to  100%.  This  included  not  only  management,  but  also  clerical 
and  plant  workers. 

In  the  far  suburbs,  success  in  attracting  the  people 
dropped  slightly,  but  in  general  the  attraction  rate  was  still 
quite  high  and  the  individuals  experienced  no  major  change  in 
life  style. 


With  individuals  who  moved  away  from  the  centre  of 
Toronto  to  places  75  to  100  miles  from  the  centre,  there  were 
some  significant  differences.  To  begin  with,  the  number  of 
people  who  relocated  was  smaller  and  significant  numbers  of 
personnel  requested  transfers  to  other  government  departments 
if  it  was  government,  or  resigned  in  the  case  of  private  industry. 

In  almost  every  case  in  the  private  sector,  the  only  personnel  to 
transfer  were  those  on  a  supervisory  or  management  level.  There  are 
instances  of  clerical  and  plant  personnel  transferring,  but  they 
are  relatively  rare.  In  the  public  sector  moves,  there  were  more 
instances  of  clerical  workers  moving  but  effectively  no  one  below 
the  rank  of  Clerk  3  moved  away  from  Toronto. 
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Secondly,  those  that  did  relocate  were  more  concerned  with  the 
move  and  were  unsure  of  the  effects  that  this  was  going  to  have 
on  their  lives  and  on  the  lives  of  their  dependants.  Morale, 
initially,  tended  to  be  lower  and  after  the  move,  considerably 
higher  group  cohesiveness  was  found  in  people  who  moved  beyond 
the  city.  After  a  few  months  in  the  new  location,  most  of  these 
individuals  apparently  began  to  recognize  some  life  style 
advantages  to  their  new  location.  They  mention  travelling  time, 
family  time,  and  recreational  facilities.  However,  they  also 
confirmed  some  disadvantages  in  terms  of  shopping,  dining, 
cultural  and  night  life  areas.  The  numbers  of  people  who  were 
actually  affected  by  these  disadvantages  was  relatively  small 
and  because  they  were  close  to  Toronto,  they  were  able  to 
maintain  contacts  in  the  city.  As  a  consequence,  the  deprivation 
was  not  of  long  term  concern. 

For  those  individuals  who  moved  beyond  100  miles  from 
Toronto,  some  fairly  serious  dislocations  were  noticed  by  the 
study  team.  Dislocation  was  less  for  those  individuals  who  had 
made  the  move  on  a  "voluntary  basis"  in  that  they  had  some  family 
tie  to  the  area,  or  had  friends  who  lived  in  or  near  the  chosen 
cities.  For  those  other  individuals  for  whom  the  move  was  less 
"voluntary",  and  where  there  were  no  overt  ties  to  the  new  city, 
the  level  of  concern  was  relatively  high.  In  three  of  nine 
interviews  in  Ottawa,  the  interviewees,  all  young  and  single, 
stated  that  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  their  own  way  back  in 
order  to  return  to  Toronto. 

For  the  individuals  who  had  some  reason  to  move  to  these 
areas,  however,  the  satisfaction  level  appeared  to  be  reasonably 
high.  The  moves,  particularly  for  married  couples  with  children, 
appeared  to  meet  their  needs  more  than  adequately. 

Since  the  three  centres  (Ottawa,  London  and  Sudbury) 
in  which  interviews  were  carried  out  are  of  a  reasonable  size, 
in  terms  of  population,  they  also  have  many  of  the  advantages 
of  Toronto  without  the  problems  of  urban  sprawl.  As  a  consequence, 
there  were  fewer  of  the  complaints  of  lack  of  night  life, 
lack  of  entertainment  facilities  and  lack  of  social  cultural 
advantages  than  there  were  in  the  smaller  centers.  There  tended 
to  be  less  maintenance  of  contacts  between  the  individuals  in 
these  areas  and  their  friends  in  Toronto,  and  a  greater  necessity 
for  them  to  form  new  friendships  in  the  new  location.  This  was, 
however,  reported  to  be  a  relatively  slow  process  and  was  of 
major  concern  to  the  individuals  who  had  relocated. 

It  would  appear  to  be  important  that  if  the  individual 
is  to  be  relocated  at  a  distance  which  effectively  cuts  them 
off  from  Toronto  and  Toronto  contacts,  he  or  she  must  have  some 
reason  for  going  to  the  new  location  and,  ideally,  the  move 
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should  be  voluntary  or  semi-voluntary  with  a  reasonably  high  degree 
of  involvement.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  moves  appear  to 
be  successful  and  the  desire  to  move  back  to  Toronto  relatively 
low.  Under  other  circumstances,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  number 
of  potential  problems  which  can  arise. 

5.1.8.  Attitudes,  and  Organizational  Structure  and  Climate 


The  study  team  found  that,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
how  the  move  took  place  and  how  staff  reacted  depended  on  factors 
such  as  the  management  style  practiced,  the  position  of  the 
moving  unit  in  the  overall  organization,  the  purpose  of  the  move 
and  the  information  flow  concerned  with  that  move.  We  found 
as  well  that  these  factors  were  of  perhaps  greater  significance 
than  any  other  except  distance. 

In  attempting  to  summarize  findings  in  this  area,  the 
team  found  that  it  was  possible  to  contrast  the  participative 
versus  the  authoritarian  management  styles  and  to  review  these 
styles  against  the  relative  success  of  the  move,  both  as  viewed 
by  management  and  as  viewed  by  the  individual . 

In  terms  of  the  participative  management  style  -  i.e. 
at  least  the  rudiments  of  a  team  approach  to  working  and  decison 
making  -  the  move  seems  to  have  been  characterized  by  a  general 
sense  of  involvement  and  confidence.  Employees  were  informed 
of  the  move  a  reasonable  period  of  time  in  advance  of  the  firm 
decision,  and  there  was  some  opportunity  for  them  to  explore 
alternatives.  A  general  meeting  was  held  in  some  cases,  and  in 
others,  a  questionnaire  proving  some  choice  of  alternative 
locations  was  provided.  Staff  were  informed  on  a  current  basis 
of  the  progress  of  the  plan,  and  the  rumour  mill,  although  fully 
operative,  at  least  ground  reasonably  accurate  information. 

In  some  companies,  the  participative  style  went  so  far 
as  to  involve  individual  consultation  with  staff.  This  took  a 
variety  of  forms.  Normally,  the  company  looked  for  some  pattern 
of  present  location  among  their  employees  when  the  move  was  within 
the  Metro  boundaries,  and  this  became  one  of  the  factors  involved 
in  the  selection  of  a  plant  location.  The  other  area  concerned 
the  problems  the  individuals  were  likely  to  find  in  regard  to  a 
move,  and  were  concerned  primarily  with  transportation,  housing, 
added  expenses,  and  family  life. 

Within  these  circumstances,  the  involvement  factor 
previously  mentioned  tended  to  be  relatively  high,  and  the 
acceptability  of  the  move,  to  staff  members,  was  higher  than  in 
other  situations. 
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In  the  more  'authoritarian'  organizations,  i.e.,  those 
with  firm  lines  of  authority  and  strictly  defined  job  descriptions, 
the  situation  was  found  to  be  more  problem-ridden  and  chaotic. 

In  general  terms,  the  information  which  was  provided  to  the 
individual  came  late,  was  incomplete  and  often  inaccurate,  and  led 
to  further  confusion  rather  than  to  further  simplification. 

These  companies  tended  not  to  concern  theselves  with  any  form 
of  individual  consultation,  but,  indeed,  to  suggest  to  the 
employees  that  although  their  jobs  were  moving  and  they  were 
welcome  to  come  if  they  so  desired,  little  other  assistance 
would  be  provided  to  them.  Because  of  the  lower  level  of  in¬ 
volvement,  the  moves,  in  broad  and  general  terms,  tended  to  be 
viewed  as  less  successful  both  by  the  individuals  and  ultimately 
by  management  itself,  whose  objectives  were  not  reached  as  quickly 
or  as  easily  or,  in  some  cases,  were  not  reached  at  all. 

These  examples  are,  of  course,  drawn  from  the  extremes. 
Most  companies  were  neither  participative  nor  authoritarian,  but, 
in  fact,  oscillated  between  these  styles.  The  major  problems 
occurred  where  a  style  not  complementary  to  the  existing  style 
came  into  effect.  The  result  tended  to  be  confused  and  disoriented 
people,  and  a  poor  prognosis  for  organizational  success. 

The  effect  of  style  and  organizational  climate,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  operated  to  re-enforce,  for  good  or  ill,  the 
other  concerns  of  the  individual.  Thus,  in  conditions  where  an 
authoritative  style  was  combined  with  a  move  of  some  considerable 
distance,  the  prognosis  for  success  was  found  to  be  rather  bad. 

In  those  conditions  where  a  participative  style  was  combined  with 
a  long  move,  the  prognosis  was  considerably  better,  although  even 
here  the  distance  of  the  move  appeared  to  be  more  relevant  than 
did  style  in  terms  of  the  ultimate  effect.  However,  on  moves 
within  the  city,  the  style  and  organizational  climate  are  probably 
the  determining  factors  in  success  or  failure. 

5.1.9.  Attitudes  and  The  Individual 


The  study  team  found  some  difficulty  in  separating  the 
various  individual  variables  one  from  another  in  terms  of  their 
effect  on  the  employee.  In  general  terms,  we  found  that  the  under 
thirty  age  group  was  less  interested  in  the  proposed  relocation 
and  that  they  tended  to  see  themselves  as  more  flexible,  in  an 
employment  sense,  than  did  the  other  age  groups.  The  group  of 
fifty-five  and  Over  again  tended  to  be  less  interested  in  the 
move,  and  tended  to  put  a  higher  price  on  the  external  relationships 
which  they  had  developed  within  the  community  over  their  lifetimes. 
If  they  could  afford  to,  and  if  they  were  not  ego  involved  in 
their  jobs,  they  tended  to  change  departments  or  jobs  and  remain 
in  the  city.  If  they  were  not  particularly  flexible  in  employ¬ 
ment  terms,  although  they  tended  to  give  some  thought  to  trans¬ 
ferring  from  one  department  to  another,  in  the  main  they  ended 
up  accepting  the  transfer  and  feeling  somewhat  resentful.  The 
middle  age  group  tended  to  accept  the  transfers  rather  well, 
particularly  if  it  could  be  seen  as  a  developmental  career  move 
for  them. 
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From  the  organizations  point  of  view,  the  only 
people  who  showed  any  real  likelihood  of  not  accepting  the 
transfer  were  the  younger  and  more  mobile  individuals*  of  both 
sexes  who  had  not  made  any  emotional  or  long  term  commitment  to 
the  organization,  and  who  were  prepared  to  cut  off  one  relationship 
and  begin  another  without  a  great  deal  of  thought. 

The  study  team  found  very  little  difference  in 
attitude  towards  the  move  between  men  and  women.  In  talking  to 
the  decision  makers  and  planners,  it  became  quite  clear  that  the 
married  women  whose  husbands  worked  at  some  other  job  in  the  city 
did  not  move  with  the  company  if  the  move  was  made  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Toronto.  However,  where  the  move  was  inside  the 
boundaries  of  Toronto,  the  married  women  moved  quite  easily, 
assuming  that  it  remained  physically  possible  for  them  to  get  to 
their  new  place  of  work  by  public  transport.  Single  women, 
particularly  those  in  the  thirty  and  above  age  range,  tended 
to  move  quite  flexibly  with  the  organization  and,  in  general, 
tended  to  identify  with  the  organization  as  a  career  opportunity. 

The  physical  location  of  the  company  was  of  less  significance, 
in  some  ways,  although  it  had  a  disproportionate  effect  on  their 
social  lives  if  the  company  relocated  away  from  central  Toronto. 

Men,  in  their  middle  years,  tended  to  be  mobile  without  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  as  far  as  the  company  was  concerned. 

Adding  a  marital  status  variable  tended  to  further 
clarify  the  choices.  Married  men,  from  the  youngest  interviewed 
through  to  an  age  where  the  children  had  left  home,  tended  to 
accept  relocation  as  a  necessity.  Their  view  of  their  own  flexibility 
tended  to  change  somewhat  except  for  the  more  senior  individuals 
where  they  recognized  their  own  marketability  and  were  more 
flexible  in  their  personal  attitudes. 

Married  women  in  the  age  fifty  or  over  category,  parti- 
cularly  those  who  were  married  to  relatively  unskilled  men, 
tended  to  move  with  the  company.  We  presume  they  moved  on  the 
basis  that  the  husbands  could  get  another  job  and  that  the  basic 
security  for  the  family  unit,  in  an  economic  sense,  was  the 
wife's  position. 

The  most  interesting  findings  in  this  area,  however, 
were  concerned  with  the  differences  in  attitudes  seen  by  people 
on  different  career  paths. 

The  individual  on  a  high  career  path  who  was  moving 
quickly,  either  in  the  public  or  private  sector,  and  for  whom  the 
job  is  a  major  determinant  of  both  satisfaction  and  status,  tended 


*Note ;  Not  to  be  confused  with  the  young,  committed,  high  career 
path  individual  who  sees  the  move  as  a  career  step  and 
accepts  the  relocation. 
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to  face  the  prospects  of  relocation  with  reasonable  equanimity. 

In  part,  this  seemed  to  be  based  on  a  feeling  that  if,  for  some 
reason,  the  job  did  not  succeed,  he  could  move  back  to  the  urban 
centre  with  little  or  no  difficulty  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  job 
itself  was  providing  a  sufficient  level  of  satisfaction  to 
counteract  the  initial  concerns  of  moving  away  from  the  city 
centre.  These  people,  however,  formed  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  total  number  of  people  interviewed  and,  in  the  main, 
were  also  the  people  who  had  been  involved  either  in  the  decision 
making  or  planning  of  the  move  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  dif¬ 
ficult  to  analyse  the  effect  of  the  involvement  in  comparison 
to  the  effect  of  the  high  growth  path. 

In  discussions,  the  individual  indicated  the  importance 
of  the  job  and  of  his  own  satisfaction  with  that  job  as  a  major 
determinant  in  his  decision.  In  most  cases  these  individuals 
regarded  their  rural  locations  as  merely  a  step  which  would 
lead  them  back  inevitably  to  a  larger  centre.  For  the  industrial 
people,  this  step  back  was  quite  frequently  into  another  major 
city  in  Canada  or  alternatively  in  the  United  States.  For  the 
Federal  civil  servants,  the  step  was  to  Ottawa  and  for  the  Provincial 
civil  servants,  they  saw  as  an  ultimate  goal  a  move  back  to 
Queen's  Park. 

This  tendency  to  see  an  end  point  to  the  move  may 
also  be  of  some  considerable  significance  in  determining  attitude 
since  most  situations  are  bearable  if  the  individual  is  certain 
about  the  time  when  that  situation  will  be  over. 

For  most  middle  level  people  whose  careers  were  pro¬ 
gressing  at  an  average,  or  perhaps  slightly  better  than  average 
rate,  the  move  was  seen  as  a  career  step  of  some  significance. 

They  seemed  to  feel  that  a  refusal  to  move  would  put  them  forever 
beyond  the  promotional  ladder.  To  some  extent,  this  attitude 
was  fostered  by  the  organization  and  was  very  influential  in 
creating  an  aura  of  pressure  within  which  the  employees  feelings 
of  being  forced  developed  very  quickly.  There  was,  therefore, 
an  element  of  volition  and  an  element  of  force  attached  to  their 
decisions,  and  in  some  ways  their  attitudes  reflected  this  am¬ 
bivalence  of  volition  and  force. 

To  the  extent  that  the  individual  was  able  to  justify 
to  himself,  and  presumably  to  his  family  or  dependants,  that 
the  move  to  the  suburban  or  rural  location  was  a  career  step, 
the  attitudes  generated  by  the  move  could  be  construed  as  favour¬ 
able.  To  the  extent  that  he  regarded  himself  as  having  been 
manipulated  by  the  company,  the  attitudes  generated  by  the  move 
were  unfavourable. 

The  choice  of  these  people  to  remain  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  or  leave  depended  very  much  on  their  own  estimate  of  their 
worth  in  some  other  setting. 
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For  the  low  career  path  people,  or  those  whose  careers 
effectively  not  progressing  because  of  education,  ability  or 
desire,  security  in  the  job,  particularly  for  the  middle  aged  and 
older  workers,  became  paramount.  Although  the  study  team 
identified  a  good  deal  of  resentment  and  a  number  of  negative 
attitudes,  these  individuals  did  move  in  relatively  large 
numbers.  The  younger  age  group  tended  not  to  move  but,  in  fact, 
to  change  fairly  easily  either  from  one  department  to  another 
or  one  company  to  another . 

Thus,  in  terms  of  personal  factors,  the  people  whose 
attitudes  seemed  to  be  most  flexible  were  the  young,  high  career 
people  or  the  middle  aged,  average  career  employees.  In  both 
cases  the  move  was  seen  as  a  positive  step  and  one  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  their  success  or  growth  pattern. 


Government  and  Private  Sector  Relocation  Policies 


In  the  study  team's  review  of  previously  published 
work  on  relocation,  we  had  noted  that  the  presence  of  an 
adequate  and  easily  understandable  relocation  policy  seemed  to 
be  of  some  considerable  significance  in  terms  of  determining 
the  morale  of  employees  who  were  moved.  However,  a  review  of 
this  information  indicated  that  companies  who  moved  employees 
frequently  tended  to  have  more  formalized  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  and  that  these  companies  seemed  to  have  less  difficulty 
in  successfully  completing  employee  transfers  than  organizations 
who  were  less  formally  prepared.  It  was  also  noted,  however, 
that  all  of  the  previous  studies  were  concerned  with  the  re¬ 
location  of  supervisory  or  management  personnel,  and,  as  far  as 
we  could  determine,  very  little  has  been  published  about  the 
relocation  of  other  categories  of  staff. 

Our  findings  with  regard  to  relocation  policy  are 
further  modified  by  the  fact  that  for  most  company  employees 
interviewed,  the  move  was  a  matter  of  necessity.  If  the  individual 
wished  to  retain  his  job,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  move.  The 
personnel  were  not  offered  guarantees  of  employment  if  they 
refused  to  transfer,  nor  were  they  made  to  feel  that  their  onward 
progress  within  the  organization  would  not  be  impeded  if  they 
did  not  move. 

Thus,  the  findings  of  this  study  are  concerned  with  the 
people  who  moved  from  central  Toronto  to  an  area  beyond  the 
suburbs  of  Toronto.  These  individuals  were  faced  with  physical 
relocation  as  a  result  of  the  change  of  work  place,  and  moved  in 
order  to  retain  their  jobs. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  these  are  not,  in  general  terms, 
the  conditions  which  will  obtain  should  any  physical  relocation 
of  staff  be  contemplated  as  part  of  the  decentralization  of  work 
units  from  Toronto. 

The  Premier  has  promised  the  civil  service  unions  that 
no  one  would  lose  their  job  as  a  result  of  the  implementation  of 
the  C.O.G.P.  findings.  Since  this  study  springs  from  those  findings, 
we  are  in  fact  faced  with  relocation  under  circumstances  where 
employees  are  guaranteed  job  security  within  the  service,  whether 
the  department  or  work  unit  with  which  they  are  associated  is  re¬ 
located  or  not.  This  guarantee  will  undoubtedly  have  very  sig¬ 
nificant  effects  in  reducing  the  pressure  to  move  which  would 
normally  exist  in  circumstances  where  such  guarantees  were  not 
present . 


At  the  same  time,  it  seems  clear  that  such  guarantees 
are  only  necessary  in  cases  where  the  work  unit  is  relocated 
sufficiently  far  away  from  central  Toronto  as  to  require  a  physical 
relocation  on  the  part  of  the  employee. 

Our  findings  are,  therefore,  based  on  employees  who  were 
faced  with  a  relocation  well  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Toronto,  and 
we  have  not  concerned  ourselves  with  the  policy  aspect  of  short 
distance  moves  within  Toronto. 

In  general  terms,  the  Province's  policies  on  relocation 
were  regarded  by  the  individuals  who  had  moved  under  those  regula¬ 
tions  as  being  generous  and  fair.  In  reviewing  the  existing 
regulations,  it  was  found  that  their  application  varied  from 
individual  to  individual,  and  that  a  good  deal  of  discretionary 
power  was  left  to  management.  As  a  result,  some  inconsistency  of 
policy  application  was  evident,  resulting  in  confusion  among  the 
employees . 


The  review  of  policy  indicated  that  Provincial  policies 
were  at  least  as  generous  as  Federal  policies  in  terms  of  relocating 
personnel,  and,  in  some  cases,  were  more  generous  than  those  of  a 
number  of  private  sector  organizations.  When  the  Provincial 
policies  are  compared  to  those  indicated  in  Appendix  "A",  it  can  be 
seen  that,  in  general,  they  would  be  regarded  as  at  least  adequate 
and  in  many  cases  generous. 

The  study  team  found  that  the  individuals  interviewed 
identified  relocation  as  having  three  distinct  aspects,  each  of 
which  appeared  to  have  some  policy  implications.  These  were: 

(a)  Aspects  which  were  important  before  the  move. 

For  example:  fact-finding  trips  to  the  new  community, 
selling  houses,  and  breaking  leases; 
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(b)  Aspects  which  were  important  during  the  move . 

For  example:  travel  costs,  packing  and  unpacking 
charges,  accommodation  charges  in  the  receiving 
community  prior  to  moving  into  the  new  residence; 

(c)  Aspects  which  are  important  after  the  move  has  been 
completed . 

For  example:  repair  charges,  separated  family 
charges  and  integration  assistance  allowances. 

In  reviewing  the  effects  of  corporate  policy  with  in¬ 
dividuals  who  had  been  relocated,  we  identified  a  tendency  for 
organizations  which  move  relatively  large  numbers  of  people  to  be 
somewhat  more  generous  in  their  policies  than  were  those  which 
moved  fewer  people  or  which  were  unaccustomed  to  the  ideas  of 
moving  people.  This  was  found  to  be  particularly  true  in  the  case 
of  industrial  companies,  especially  those  organizations  which 
historically  had  operated  field  offices,  wherein  there  was  some 
expectation  among  personnel  of  being  moved  from  Head  Office  to 
field  locations  and  back.  This  was  also  found  to  be  true  of  govern¬ 
ment  departments  at  both  the  Provincial  and  Federal  levels  which 
had  field  operations.  In  these  instances,  when  management  was 
given  the  choice,  the  decisions  made  with  regard  to  relocation 
allowances  tended  to  be  more  generous  than  was  the  case  in  organi¬ 
zations  who  did  not  have  field  units. 

In  broad  terms,  the  team  found  that  in  cases  where  re¬ 
location  expenses  were  not  paid  for  by  the  company,  and  relocation 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  was  contemplated,  the 
employees  did  not  move  with  the  company  but  found  other  jobs  in 
Toronto . 


In  contrast,  in  companies  where  a  fair  moving  policy 
existed,  and  where  expenses  were  adequately  covered  by  that  policy, 
there  seemed  to  be  relatively  few  complaints  about  the  problems 
of  moving  and  this  could,  in  a  general  sense,  be  related  to  the 
generosity  of  the  policy. 

The  study  team  found  that,  among  those  individuals  who 
did  complain  about  moving  policies,  the  effect  and  unhappiness 
generated  appeared  to  be  disproportionate  to  the  number  of  dollars 
which  were  actually  involved  in  the  particular  complaint.  As  far 
as  the  team  could  ascertain,  these  people  were  not  9 complainers ' , 
but  rather,  individuals  who  felt  that  they  had  been  cheated  by  the 
system  and,  furthermore,  felt  that  they  had  been  cheated  in  an 
area  where  it  would  be  justifiable  for  them  to  complain.  As  a 
consequence,  policy  shortcomings  of  this  type  tended  to  be  an 
outlet  for  many  of  the  frustrations  which  were  generated  by  other 
aspects  of  the  move,  but  which  were  not  as  acceptable  as  points 
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for  complaint. 


The  study  revealed  that  the  individual  most  affected 
by  policy  was  the  wife  of  the  employee.  The  wives  appeared  to 
find  the  problems  created  by  inadequate  policies  of  relatively 
major  concern.  They  appeared  to  be  particularly  concerned  with 
the  amount  of  time  available  for  moving,  the  problems  associated 
with  securing  new  housing,  the  problems  associated  with  the 
forced  sale  of  existing  housing,  and  other  aspects  dealing  with 
the  day-to-day  necessities  of  life.  In  terms  of  policy  generation, 
it  is  concluded  that  this  is  a  very  significant  area  for  further 
study . 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1.  Potential  Attitudes  to  Relocation 


The  study  team  concludes  that  relocation  of  personnel 
at  any  distance  would  be  disturbing  and  would  have  both  short 
and  long  term  effects  on  the  life  style  and  quality  of  life  for 
the  employee  and  the  family  unit.  It  is  further  concluded  that 
with  careful  management,  most  of  the  difficulties  raised  by  the 
relocation  could  be  somewhat  ameliorated.  The  relevant  factors 
for  this  amelioration  can  be  within  the  control  of  the  management 
of  the  Ontario  Government. 

The  team  concluded  that  some  very  significant  differences 
would  be  seen  in  the  patterns  of  attitude  and  behaviour  of  govern¬ 
ment  employees  to  relocation  as  a  result  of  decentralization  than 
was  true  of  industrial  moves  or  even  past  government  moves.  We 
draw  this  conclusion  because  of  the  specific  guarantees  of  con¬ 
tinued  employment  which  have  been  given  by  the  Province  to  their 
employees  with  regard  to  C.O.G.P.  recommendations.  We  have 
concluded  that,  although  very  little  change  will  be  recognizable 
for  those  moves  which  are  inside  Toronto  or  to  the  near  suburbs, 
very  significant  differences  in  attitude  will  be  seen  for  those 
employees  who  are  asked  to  move  beyond  the  suburbs  of  Toronto  and 
physically  relocate  their  residences. 

We  conclude  that  because  of  the  government  guarantee 
which  has  been  made,  significant  numbers  of  employees  in  the 
clerical  and  lower  supervisory  levels  will  not  relocate  with 
their  departments  but,  in  fact,  will  request  transfers  to  other 
areas  where  they  will  not  have  to  leave  the  city.  This,  in  turn, 
will  create  over-staffing  in  other  departmental  areas  which  must 
be  taken  care  of  by  normal  attrition.  It  will,  at  the  same  time, 
generate  fairly  significant  cost  increases  which  will,  of 
necessity,  influence  the  economics  of  any  move  from  Toronto  to 
a  remote  area. 

The  major  single  item  determining  the  success  or  failure 
of  relocation  for  any  employee  at  any  level,  is  the  extent  to 
which  that  employee  feels  that  it  is  his  own  idea  to  relocate 
his  place  of  residence  to  another  community. 

Of  the  163  persons  interviewed,  approximately  fifty 
fell  into  this  category  and  of  this  number,  the  bulk  regarded  the 
move  as  successful.  The  remainder  saw  the  move  as  varying  from 
absolute  disaster  to  a  qualified  success.  To  an  extent,  attitudes 
before  the  move  and  subsequent  to  the  move  remained  relatively 
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stable  and,  although  there  was  some  modification  with  the 
passage  of  time,  the  team  did  not  interview  anyone  who  had 
deliberately  chosen  the  new  location  and  who  had  substantially 
changed  his  position  or  attitudes  over  the  term  of  the  move. 

Other  critical  factors  in  determining  ease  or 
difficulty  of  relocation  are  the  distance  over  which  the  re¬ 
location  is  to  take  place,  the  degree  of  involvement  which  the 
individual  has  in  planning  or  arranging  that  relocation,  and 
the  managerial  climate  within  which  the  move  itself  takes  place. 
Any  or  all  of  these  factors  can  contribute  to  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  relocation,  and  all  three  should  probably  be 
balanced  against  the  needs  of  a  specific  group  of  individuals 
prior  to  considering  relocation  strategy. 

The  major  factor  influencing  negative  attitudes 
towards  the  move  was  the  length  of  time  allowed  by  organizations 
between  the  first  rumours  of  an  impending  move  and  the  disclosure 
of  the  timing  and  destination  of  that  move.  This  process  was 
generally  debilitating,  both  for  the  individual  and  for  the 
organization  itself,  and  the  longer  the  rumours  circulated,  the 
more  destructive  the  effect  seemed  to  be. 

A  relocation  of  this  type  is  of  more  than  passing 
significance  to  the  individual  in  terms  of  his  or  her  life  style 
and  quality  of  life.  The  process  of  change  is,  in  itself,  of 
considerable  significance  to  the  individual  as  is  the  ultimate 
improvement  or  deterioration  of  life  style  and  quality  of  life 
which  he  foresees.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  very  unwise 
for  an  organization  to  allow  unsubstantiated  rumours  to  circulate 
in  that  their  effect,  both  short  and  long  term,  will  be  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  relocation  objectives. 

.  2 .  Possible  Effects  on  Quality  of  Life 


The  study  team  concludes  that  moves  within  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  the  immediately  surrounding  suburbs  did  not,  on  the 
whole,  have  any  substantial  effect  on  quality  of  life.  For  most 
people,  there  were  both  disadvantages  and  compensating  advantages 
which  allowed  the  individual  to  maintain  a  comparable  life  style. 
Of  those  persons  interviewed,  a  very  few  were  clearly  city- 
oriented  or  clearly  suburban-oriented  and  we  suspect  that  this 
will  prove  to  be  true  of  the  bulk  of  Government  employees.  Thus, 
in  general,  moves  within  Metropolitan  Toronto  are  unlikely  to 
create  a  great  deal  of  unrest  and,  as  the  city  core  becomes 
more  congested,  the  advantages  of  suburban  locations  should 
become  gradually  more  important.  This  should  not  be  taken  to 
imply  that  these  moves  can  be  taken  without  care  or  thought, 
but  that  given  these,  the  chances  of  failure  are  slight  in  the 
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Toronto-Toronto  moves. 


The  study  team  concluded  that  the  most  significant 
single  factor  in  determining  quality  of  life  for  those  who  had 
relocated  was  the  change  in  travelling  time  which  is  achieved 
through  that  relocation. 

Recreational  facilities  of  both  a  physical  and  in¬ 
tellectual  sort,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  in  an 
appropriate  mix,  do  much  to  determine  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  relocation  from  an  individual  point  of  view. 

On  the  job,  quality  of  life  is  affected  by  noon  meals 
and  a  capacity  to  get  away  from  the  organization  over  the  noon- 
hour  break.  This  appeared  to  be  of  greater  significance  in  the 
near  suburbs  than  it  was  in  the  out-of-town  locations;  however, 
it  did  play  a  part  in  both. 

Attitude  towards  quality  of  life  and  what  it  consists 
of  is  modified  quite  extensively  by  time.  It  is  our  conclusion 
that  if  the  individual  can  survive  the  first  18  months  of  the 
relocation,  the  chances  are  good  that  he  will  settle  easily  into 
the  new  community  for  the  longer  term. 

We  conclude,  both  from  the  investigations  of  other 
workers  and  from  our  own  interviews,  that  it  is  in  the  organi¬ 
zation's  interest  to  time  the  physical  relocation  for  late 
Summer,  early  Fall,  or  even  early  Winter.  Our  findings  indicated 
that  Spring  moves  were  particularly  successful  but  in  fact, 
we  have  gathered  some  evidence  to  the  contrary  in  this  area. 

Spring  and  Summer  moves  tended  to  result  in  longer  periods  of 
dislocation  for  the  individual  and  greater  difficulty  in  inte¬ 
grating  himself  into  the  receiving  community. 

.  3 .  Circumstances  Under  Which  the  Most  Favourable  Reactions  to 

Relocation  Can  Be  Expected. 

The  study  team  believes  that  the  key  to  the  successful 
relocation  of  personnel  is  the  family  unit.  To  the  extent  that 
the  family  is  supportive  of  the  move,  and  can  see  that  this  move 
will  operate  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  unit,  the  relocation 
is  likely  to  be  a  success.  To  the  extent  that  members  of  the 
family  unit  are  against  the  move,  the  move  is  likely  to  be  a 
failure,  particularly  if  the  move  takes  place  despite  the  family's 
wishes . 


The  key  to  dealing  with  the  family  is  to  deal  effec¬ 
tively  with  the  wife  in  terms  of  information  and  attention.  If 
families  are  not  provided  with  opportunities  to  visit  and  spend 
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some  time  in  the  potential  receiving  community,  are  not  exposed 
to  the  various  facets  of  life  in  that  community  or  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  living  there,  a  rational  decision  cannot 
be  made  by  that  family  unit. 

Some  mechanism  must  be  developed  to  assist  families 
to  integrate  into  the  receiving  community  and  in  addition,  some 
mechanism  must  be  developed  which  will  ease  the  transitional 
period  in  a  move  from  Toronto  to  the  new  place  of  residence. 

Children  appear  to  be  able  to  adapt  themselves  to 
almost  any  conditions  and,  in  terms  of  relocating  young  and 
teenaged  children,  the  timing  of  the  move  is  as  important  to 
their  adjustment  as  any  other  single  feature.  Because  they 
form  the  bulk  of  their  friendships  within  the  school  system, 
children  appear  to  find  moves  which  will  allow  them  to  enter 
the  school  system  quickly  to  be  the  more  successful. 

In  selecting  personnel  for  relocation  to  more  remote 
communities,  the  chances  of  successful  integration  into  the  new 
community  are  better  if  the  individual  has  some  personal  reason 
for  going  -  be  this  family,  friends  or  interests. 

We  conclude  that,  with  regard  to  individual  character¬ 
istics,  the  most  easily  moved  employees  are  married  men,  in  the 
30  to  55  age  range,  with  one  or  more  children,  a  roughly  average 
career  growth  pattern,  and  what  might  be  termed  a  middle-class 
upbringing . 

The  employee  who  moves  most  successfully,  particularly 
to  the  smaller  city,  is  likely  to  have  physically  active  interests 
as  opposed  to  those  which  are  intellectual,  and  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  oriented  towards  the  arts  or  cultural  activities  as  a 
major  factor  in  life.  As  an  individual,  he  tends  to  be  conserva¬ 
tive  in  his  outlook  and  gets  a  good  deal  of  his  satisfaction 
from  the  work  that  he  does.  For  these  individuals,  home  and 
family  would  appear  to  be  of  particular  significance  and  in  terns 
of  total  motivation,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  oriented  towards 
the  family  as  a  motivator  than  to  work  as  a  motivator. 

Effects  of  Relocation  on  Work  Unit  Efficiency  and  Effectiveness. 


The  study  team  believes  that  the  relocation  itself 
would  have  little  or  no  effect  on  operating  efficiency  or  program 
effectiveness.  These  could  be  severely  affected  by  severed 
communication  patterns  or  difficulties  in  maintaining  contacts 
should  an  inappropriate  part  of  a  Ministry  be  relocated.  In 
broad  terms,  however,  if  the  move  is  handled  properly,  relocation 
should  make  little  or  no  difference  to  operating  efficiency. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  relocation  is  managed  badly  and  the 
consequent  morale  problems  are  not  solved  quickly  and  effectively, 
they  could  have  a  considerable  effect  on  operating  efficiency 
and  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

It  was  found  that  most  companies  which  physically  re¬ 
located  their  plant  from  one  area  to  another  achieved  the  cost 
and  effectiveness  objectives  which  they  had  established  prior  to 
moving.  In  general,  many  of  the  companies  were  disappointed  with 
the  quality  and  number  of  employees  that  were  available  to  them 
in  their  new  location,  but  because  they  took  the  opportunity  to 
redesign  work  flows  and  because  offices  tended  to  be  more  conducive 
to  good  clerical  work  habits,  the  financial  objectives  were 
generally  achieved. 

We  would  conclude  that  in  discussing  the  likely  cost 
effectiveness  of  government  moves  in  the  cause  of  decentraliza¬ 
tion,  some  additional  costs  will  have  to  be  considered.  Because 
of  employment  guarantees  which  have  been  given,  some  government 
departments  will  face  temporary  staff  build-ups  concerned  with 
the  placement  of  employees  who  declined  to  transfer  from  one  area 
to  another,  and  whose  jobs  were  taken  either  by  individuals  from 
other  departments  within  the  government  or  by  new  people  recruited 
into  the  system.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  such  staff  build¬ 
ups  would  be  covered  through  normal  attrition  over  a  period  of 
twelve  to  twenty-four  months.  This  would,  however,  have  a  very 
significant  financial  effect  on  the  moves  and  would,  of  necessity, 
become  one  of  the  factors  which  must  be  considered  by  relocation 
teams  at  the  time  that  such  moves  were  about  to  take  place. 

Adequacy  of  Relocation  Policies 


The  team  concluded  that: 

(a)  In  the  case  where  a  move  was  necessary,  the  adequacy 
of  relocation  policies  could  have  a  significant  effect 
on  the  success  of  the  move.  In  the  case  of  extensive 
regionalization  or  work  unit  relocation,  it  would 
seem  that  the  provisions  of  a  sound  policy,  fairly 
interpreted  and  applied,  could  be  of  considerable  long 
term  significance  to  the  Government  in  determining 
the  success  of  implementation; 

(b)  If  an  organization  is  to  err  in  its  staff  relocation 
policy,  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  generosity. 
This  was  found  to  be  particularly  true  of  moves  where 
a  number  of  people  were  involved  and  where  to  some 
extent,  resentment  of  the  move  by  the  employees  involved 
was  unavoidable.  In  these  cases,  generous  policies 
appeared  to  facilitate  implementation; 
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(c)  To  the  greatest  extent  possible,  policy  with  regard 
to  relocation  should  be  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
the  wives  and  the  family  unit  as  a  whole,  and  should 
reflect  their  particular  concerns  in  the  moving  process 

(d)  Any  policy  redefinition  which  was  carried  out  should 

be  made  fully  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
This  would  imply  that  policy  should  be  phrased  in  terms 
of  policies  concerned  with  before-the-move  activities, 
policies  concerned  with  activities  involved  in  the  move 
itself,  and  policies  concerned  with  activities  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  move . 
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7. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


7.1.  General  Recommendations 


(a)  If  the  Ontario  Government  were  to  proceed  with  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  decentralization,  the  Management  Board  of  Cabinet 
should  assemble  an  implementation  task  force  to  manage  all  aspects 
of  each  particular  relocation  including;  data  collection,  personnel 
selection,  information  dissemination,  relocation  planning, 
implementation  of  the  move,  and  assistance  in  integration  of 
employees  and  their  families  into  the  receiving  community.  This 
task  force  should  be  composed  of  specialists  in  the  behavioural 
sciences,  counselling,  communications,  and  planning.  Their  role 
would  be  active,  as  opposed  to  advisory,  and  we  would  recommend 
that  they  work  directly  with  departmental  personnel  to  ensure 

that  each  move  was  handled  in  an  effective  way.  We  would  also 
see  this  team  involved  with  counselling  of  those  employees  and 
their  families  who  are  to  relocate,  so  as  to  try  to  minimize  the 
number  of  difficulties  which  they  may  encounter  prior  to,  during, 
or  subsequent  to  the  move . 

(b)  As  soon  as  the  site  for  relocation  is  identified,  a 
'marketing  programme'  for  the  receiving  community  should  be 
developed  and  a  comprehensive  and  factual  report  prepared,  indi¬ 
cating  all  of  the  aspects  of  the  community  which  are  likely  to 
affect  the  individual.  The  report  should  be  related  to  any 
existing  official  plan  for  the  area  to  indicate  projected  growth 
and  development  of  services  and  amenities  in  the  future. 

(c)  Once  the  work  unit  which  is  to  move  and  the  receiving 
community  have  been  identified,  the  employees  affected  should  be 
informed  as  quickly  as  possible  concerning  all  facets  of  the 
relocation.  The  period  during  which  rumours  circulate  should  be 
reduced  to  an  absolute  minimum  and  once  the  decision  has  been 
made,  information  about  the  move  must  be  comprehensive  and  factual 
if  it  is  to  fulfil  the  needs  of  the  individual.  Information  about 
the  work  unit  being  relocated  and  the  receiving  community  should 
be  disseminated  as  widely  as  possible  throughout  the  Service  so 

as  to  curtail  rumour.  In  addition,  wide  dissemination  of  information 
may  bring  to  light  individuals  who  are  interested  in  the  prospect 
of  relocating  to  the  community  in  question,  and  will  assure  govern¬ 
ment  employees  in  general,  that  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
inform  them  as  to  what  is  happening  and  when  it  is  happening. 

Finally,  the  implementation  task  force  should  keep  officials  of 
staff  unions  representing  Ontario  public  servants  fully  informed 
throughout  the  planning  and  implementation  of  the  relocation  program. 

(d)  Care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  employees  of  the 
work  unit  are  not  subjected  to  any  form  of  coercion.  Those  who 
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do  not  wish  to  relocate  should  be  assured  of  not  only  their 
continuing  employment,  but  of  their  prospects  for  advancement. 

After  an  initial  survey  to  determine  the  numbers  of  people  who 
are  likely  to  be  interested  in  relocation,  the  remaining  positions 
should  be  offered  to  the  rest  of  the  Service  in  the  form  of  an 
open  competition,  and  applicants  for  each  position  sought  out. 

At  that  point,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  begin  advertising 
available  positions  in  the  local  media  of  the  receiving  community. 

(e)  Selection  of  potential  employees  for  relocation  should 
be  made  carefully  to  ensure  that  they  know  exactly  what  the 

move  involves  and  that  they  have  full  knowledge  of  the  job,  prior 
to  their  acceptance  for  posting  to  the  new  location.  To  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  a  relocation  should  be  presented  to 
employees  as  an  opportunity  rather  than  in  a  negative  context. 

The  individuals  who  are  going  to  be  moved  should  be  selected  a 
minimum  of  three  and  ideally,  six  months  in  advance  of  the  move. 

(f)  Once  the  selection  process  has  been  completed,  the 
employees  to  be  relocated  should  be  involved  in  a  meaningful  way- 

in  the  relocation  planning  process.  Such  involvement  could  include 
participation  in  the  planning  of:  office  layout,  furniture  selection, 
interior  decoration,  etc.  The  purpose  of  this  involvement  would  be 
to  get  those  affected  together  in  advance  of  the  move  and  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  discuss  and  contribute  to  the  planning 
process.  It  should  be  noted  that  token  acceptance  by  management  of 
the  need  for  employee  participation  is  unlikely  to  contribute  to 
the  success  of  the  move  in  any  meaningful  way,  and  participation 
must  be  real  if  it  is  to  be  effective. 

(g)  A  specific  program  should  be  developed  to  assist  the 
families  that  will  be  moving  to  the  receiving  community.  The  programs 
for  assisting  employees'  families  in  relocation  should  be  developed 

in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  families  affected  as  well  as 
being  designed  for  general  application. 

(h)  The  transfer  of  staff  and  their  families  from  Toronto  to 
the  receiving  community  should  be  carried  out  in  the  late  Summer 

or  the  Fall.  Ideally,  the  move  should  be  timed  so  that  children  of 
school  age  could  move  directly  into  the  educational  system. 

(i)  Over  the  months  preceding  the  move,  a  familiarization 
tour  should  be  organized  to  ensure  that  all  employees  and  their 
families  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  receiving  community  and 
meet  with  local  people  who  could  be  of  assistance  to  them  in  their 
relocation  (e.g.  -  real  estate  agents,  civic  government  officials, 
school  board  members,  teachers,  ministers,  etc.). 
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7.2. 


Policy  Development  Recommendations 


(a)  The  personnel  relocation  policy  of  the  Ontario  Government, 
as  stated  in  the  Manual  of  Administration,  should  be  revised  to 
provide  for  the  specific  case  of  work  unit  transfer  as  opposed  to 

an  individual  employee  being  moved.  In  that  connection,  a  more 
generous  policy  should  be  considered  with  regard  to  trips  to  the 
local  community  by  the  employee  with  his  family,  in  advance  of 
the  relocation  date. 

(b)  A  more  generous  allowance  should  be  made  for  hotel  living 
by  single  personnel,  whereas  the  30-day  limit  for  individuals  with 
dependants  would  appear  to  be  adequate.  The  current  practice  of 
allowing  time  off  on  a  discretionary  basis  for  arranging  accommodation, 
should  be  formalized  and  established  at  a  maximum  of  five  working 

days . 

(c)  A  review  of  policy  should  be  made  to  ensure  that  employees 
are  reimbursed  for  all  moving  expenses  and  that  the  cost  of  re¬ 
location  to  the  employee  be  minimized  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

(d)  For  employees  who  must  be  separated  from  their  dependants, 
a  more  generous  allowance  should  be  made  to  return  to  Toronto 
during  the  period  of  separation. 

(e)  The  role  of  the  Travel  and  Moving  Expense  Committee  of 
the  Management  Board  should  be  reviewed  and,  if  appropriate,  the 
Committee  should  be  given  greater  power  both  to  establish  relocation 
policy,  and  to  monitor  its  application.  We  would  foresee  the 
Committee  having  an  audit  function  and,  to  some  extent,  acting  as 

an  'appeal  board'  for  problems  which  arise  during  implementation. 

(f)  The  study  team  concurs  with  the  recommendation  made  in 
Interim  Report  Number  6  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Productivity, 
which  states  that  "for  cases  where  a  public  servant  is  moved  at 

the  request  of  the  employer,  a  policy  be  developed  to  protect  the 
employee  against  unreasonable  expenses  and  against  having  to  sell 
his  home  at  less  than  fair  market  value". 

7.3.  Recommendations  Concerning  Further  Research 


The  study  team  believes  that  the  research  has  adequately 
demonstrated  that  any  move  which  requires  the  employee  to  change 
his  established  life  pattern  will  be  resisted,  to  some  extent, 
and  will  create  problems.  However,  it  is  also  believed  that 
the  mechanisms  for  dealing  with  many  of  these  problems  lie  within 
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the  control  of  the  Ontario  Government. 


It  is  recognized  that  the  present  study  has  a  number 
of  limitations,  primarily  with  respect  to  sample  size,  geo¬ 
graphic  spread,  precision  of  measuring  devices,  and  depth  of 
information  obtained  in  some  areas.  The  study  team  believes, 
however,  that  it  has  demonstrated  that  a  productive  study  could 
be  carried  out  without  necessarily  involving  large  numbers  of 
public  servants  in  a  detailed  attitude  survey.  It  is  our  belief 
that  the  subjects  of  concern  have  been  adequately  covered,  and 
that  further  research  in  those  areas  may  not  generate  enough 
benefits  to  justify  the  cost. 

It  is  believed  that  if  future  work  is  to  be  done  in 
this  field,  its  main  focus  should  be  the  family,  so  as  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  total  effect  of  relocation  on  the  family  unit  in  terms 
of  quality  and  style  of  life.  Such  studies  should  be  carried 
out  by  the  implementation  task  force. 

Important  concerns  of  the  implementation  task  force 
will  be  the  following  research  priorities: 

(a)  Methods  of  shortening  the  time  between  commencement 
of  a  work  unit  relocation  study  and  the  announcement 
of  the  results  of  that  study; 

(b)  Methods  of  shortening  the  time  period  between  the 
point  that  an  individual  accepts  a  move  to  a  new 
location  and  his  integration  within  the  receiving 
community ; 

(c)  Methods  of  'selling'  the  move  to  the  family  unit. 

(d)  Methods  of  increasing  involvement  in  the  planning 
of  the  relocation  by  the  employee  and  his  family; 

(e)  Further  definition  of  the  personal  and  situational 
characteristics  of  the  mobile  individual  and  family; 

(f)  Methods  of  assisting  employees  and  family  members  to 
integrate  more  successfully  within  the  receiving 
community ; 

(g)  Methods  of  suitably  adjusting  the  managerial  climate 
of  the  organization  concerned  in  the  relocation; 

(h)  A  review  of  the  adequacy  of  the  personnel  relocation 
policies  of  both  national  and  international  organi¬ 
zations,  in  terms  of  their  effectiveness  in  reducing 
the  problems  of  relocation  for  the  individual  and  for 
the  family  unit. 
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APPENDIX  "B" 

DECENTRALIZATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


INTRODUCTION 

Part  of  Ontario  Government  study  on  employee  attitudes 
to  decentralization. 

(Confirmation:  Gordon  Brown,  Management  Services 

Toronto  -  965-2790) 

Seeking  interviews  on  following  approximate  ratio: 

Management  1 

Planners  of  move  1 

Supervisors  1 

Work  Force  7 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC  DATA 

Age: _  Family:  _ 

Job : _ 

Other  : _ _ 

The  Move  from  Their  Point  of  View 

(a)  When  you  first  heard  of  the  move,  what  did  you 
think  of  it  and  from  a  personal  point  of  view, 
what  happened  to  you? 


(b)  How  much  information  did  you  get  before  and 

during  the  move?  What  information?  In  what  form? 


(c)  What  changes  in  your  life  have  occurred  as  a 
consequence  of  the  move?  CGood  and  Bad) . 


(d)  How  much  involvement  with  the  decision  did  you  have? 

Did  you  feel  the  company  was  concerned  with  your  needs? 


(e)  Other  interesting  areas  arising  from  discussion. 
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Job  Environment 


(a)  To  what  extent  did  their  job  itself  change  - 

i.e.  easier,  more  effective,  more  efficient,  more  enjoyable? 

(b)  In  what  ways  does  your  new  office  space  differ 
from  former? 

(c)  What  contacts  do  you  have  with  other  offices, 
and  how  has  this  changed?  (With  senior  people, 
check  on  feeling  of  isolation.) 

(d)  Do  you  think  your  working  conditions  are  better 
for  worse  and  why? 

(e)  What  changes  would  you  like  to  have  seen? 

(f)  How  have  new  local  employees  fitted  in  to  work? 

(g)  Job  and  personal  mobility. 

(h)  Any  other  interesting  areas? 


Family  and  Social 


(a)  Concerns  of  the  employee  over  changes  for  good 
or  ill  in  family  life  as  a  function  of  the  move. 

(b)  Gaining  or  losing  friends  through  move. 

(c)  Extent  to  which  work  group  has  become  more 
important  in  your  non-work  life. 

(d)  Effect  of  move  on  children,  particularly  if  a 
relocation  of  home  was  necessary. 

(e)  Effects  of  move  on  wife  (or  husband) . 

(f)  Changes  in  social  activity  -  more  or  less, 
and  kinds  of  activity. 

(g)  Other  interesting  areas. 


Integration  into  Community 
(Will  vary  with  extent  of  move.) 

(a)  Have  you  had  contact  with  th.e  "people"  in  your 
new  work  community? 

(b)  How  did  you  go  about  making  friends? 
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(c)  Have  you  gotten  involved  in  community  activities? 

(Church,  Community  Chest,  School  PTA, 
various  charities,  Cubs,  Scouts,  Etc.) 

(d)  Are  majority  of  your  friends  connected  with  work? 

(e)  Other  problems/changes. 

COST  FACTORS 


What  changes  occurred  in  the  cost  or  values  of 

Housing 

Shopping 

Transportation 

Recreational/Social 

Family  Services:  Baby  sitting 

Dental 

Nursing  Care 
Medical  Needs 

Other  (capital  purchases,  etc.) 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE  -  Summary 

Overall,  how  has  this  move  affected  your  life? 
Is  it  better,  or  worse?  In  what  way? 

Checklist : 


Transportation 

Social/Family 

Education 

Recreation 

Job 

Shopping  and  Services 
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Project  No.  255,  Report  No.  1,  of  the  Management  Services 
Division,  Treasury  Board  Secretariat  -  "Decentralization  of 
Government  Administration";  Published  December  1,  1971. 
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APPENDIX  E 


RESEARCH  DATA 


Sex : 


87  Men 


65  Women 


(11  Children) 


Marital  Status:  Single:  21  Men 

Married:  66  Men 


52  Women 
13  Women 


Age  at  Time  of  Move: 

Less  than  30  30-54 

Men  18  54 

Women  17  37 


55  Plus 


15 

11 


Geographic  Location : 

Near  Suburbs 


Men  32 

Women  29 


Far  Suburbs  Less  than  More  than 

100  Miles  100  Miles 


22  18  15 

16  9  11 


Effects  of  Rumours  on 

"Happiness  with 

the  move" . 

Men 

Happy 

Unhappy 

Long  Rumour  Period 

9 

38 

Short  Rumour  Period 

26 

14 

Women 

Happy 

Unhappy 

Long  Rumour  Period 

5 

29 

Short  Rumour  Period 

16 

15 

Organizational  Level 

and  Morale: 

High 

Lower 

Managers 

7 

0 

Supervisors 

41 

38 

Clerical 

26 

34 

APPENDIX  E 


Cont ’ d 


7. 

Time  of  Move  - 

Report  of 

Effect : 

Spring 

Summer 

Fall 

Winter 

Happy 

19 

24 

22 

10 

Unhappy 

27 

29 

13 

8 

8  . 

Distance  from 

Toronto  - 

Report  of  Effects: 

Near  Suburbs 

Far  Suburbs 

Less  than 

More  than 

100  Miles 

100  Miles 

Little 

Effect 

49 

23 

15 

8 

(80%) 

(60%) 

(55%) 

(.  '30%) 

Greater 

Effect 

12 

15 

12 

18 

(20%) 

(40%) 

(  45%) 

(70%) 

9. 

Reasons  for  Relocation  - 

Effects  of  Distance: 

Distance  over 

100  miles: 

Little 

Effect 

Greater  Effect 

Personal 

Reasons 

for  moving  6  4 

No  personal  reasons 

for  moving  2  14 


10.  Growth  Path  and  Attitude  to  Move: 


11. 


High  Growth  Path  Middle  Growth  Path  Low  Growth  Path 


19 
18 

Marital  Status  and  Attitude  to  Move: 


Favourable  16 

Unfavourable  3 


Single 


Married 
Young  Family 


Favourable  31 

Unfavourable  42 


43 

15 


37 

59 


Married 
No  Family 


10 

11 


NOTE:  This  data  is  all  highly  subjective  and  based  on  interviewers 

opinions  and  estimation  of  individual  attitudes. 
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APPENDIX  F 


CONSULTING  STAFF  ASSOCIATED  WITH  ASSIGNMENT 


JOHN  DAVID  CRAWFORD ,  B.A.,  M.A., 


PH.D. 


Dr.  Crawford  is  in  private  practice  as  an  Industrial 
Psychologist  and  specialist  on  organizational  behaviour. 

Prior  to  setting  up  his  own  practice.  Dr.  Crawford 
was  briefly  a  Partner  in  the  firm  of  Crawford,  Jenner  and 
Associates  and  for  six  years  preceding  that,  was  with  the 
firm  of  P.  S.  Ross  and  Partners  as  Principal  in  charge  of 
organization  and  personnel  services. 

Dr.  Crawford  completed  his  undergraduate  education 
at  Carleton  University  in  Ottawa,  and  his  post-graduate 
education  at  the  University  of  London,  England. 

His  experience  includes: 

.  The  design  and  development  of  market  research 

tools  for  the  exploration  of  consumers'  attitudes 
towards  convenience  foods; 

.  The  design  and  development  of  attitude  surveys 

concerned  with  quality  of  life  in  the  major  urban 
centres ; 

.  The  design  of  a  major  study  for  a  professional 

group  on  the  role  and  image  of  that  profession  in 
Canadian  society. 

Dr.  Crawford's  present  practice  is  concerned  primarily 
with  assisting  organizations  to  construct  environments  within 
which  their  human  resources  can  be  most  effectively  utilized. 

He  is  also  involved  in  a  variety  of  organization  and  manpower 
planning  studies  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  appraisal  work  of 
both  individuals  and  departmental  groups. 
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PAUL  F.  LITTLE ,  B.A.,  M.B.A., 


C.A. 


Mr.  Little  has  recently  joined  J.  D.  Crawford 
and  Company  as  a  Principal. 

He  has  had  experience  in  the  management  consulting 
field  as  an  Economist  with  J.  Kates  &  Associates  and,  more 
recently,  as  Controller  and  Senior  Consultant  with  Systems 
Research  Group  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Little  is  a  member  of  the  Canadian  and  Ontario 
Institutes  of  Chartered  Accountants  and  received  his  training 
with  Clarkson,  Gordon  &  Company,  Toronto.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  (Political  Science  and  Economics) , 
and  the  University  of  British  Columbia  (M.B.A.)  where  he  con¬ 
centrated  in  finance,  transportation  economics,  and  industrial 
relations . 


For  the  year  prior  to  his  association  with  Dr. 
Crawford,  Mr.  Little  was  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Treasurer 
of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Little  has  had  extensive  experience  in  research- 
oriented  projects,  in  the  private  and  public  sectors,  relating 
to  collection  and  analysis  of  economic  data.  He  has  dealt 
closely  with  systems,  controllership  and  general  management 
problems  of  small  and  medium  sized  companies. 

He  is  working  directly  with  Dr.  Crawford  in  organiza¬ 
tion,  manpower  and  general  management  projects  and  will  shortly 
be  undertaking  broader  assignments  in  keeping  with  the  firm's 
diversification . 
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WILLIAM  F.  FRANCIS,  B . A .  (HONS.),  M.B.A. 


Mr.  Francis  is  a  senior  consultant  with  McConnell, 
Stevenson  &  Kellogg  Ltd.  in  Toronto.  He  is  a  graduate  in 
political  science  and  economics  from  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  holds  a  Master  of  Business  Administration  degree  from  the 
same  university. 

Prior  to  joining  M,  S&K,  Mr.  Francis  held  a  number 
of  positions  in  media,  business  and  industry  that  included 
experience  as  senior  marketing  executive,  news  correspondent 
and  consumer  research  analyst.  He  has  conducted  many  studies 
of  public  behaviour  including: 

.  A  study  of  the  impact  of  various  financial  services 
of  user  groups; 

.  A  research  to  determine  potential  consumer  reaction 
to  a  range  of  packaged  goods  products; 

.  Evaluation  of  the  effect  of  new  transportation 
facilities  on  citizens  in  a  major  municipality. 

At  M,  S&K,  Mr.  Francis  is  responsible  for  direction 
and  implementation  of  research  conducted  for  the  firm's  clients. 
In  this  role,  he  has  recently  been  involved  in: 

.  Developing  recommendations  to  the  Ontario 

Committee  on  Government  Productivity  with  respect 
to  communication  and  information  services; 

.  Assessing  press  relations  and  publications  for  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Education; 

.  Determining  a  publishing  policy  for  statistics  and 
data  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities ; 

.  Conducting  a  national  study  of  public  and  special 
interest  attitudes  related  to  the  various  public 
environmental  issues  in  the  country. 
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WILLIAM  M.  McKECHNIE ,  B.A. 


Mr.  McKechnie  is  President  of  McConnell,  Stevenson 
&  Kellogg  Ltd.  He  graduated  from  Queen's  University  in 
Political  Science  and  English. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  M,  S&K,  Mr.  McKechnie  was 
Vice  President  and  Director  of  Client  Services  for  McConnell 
Advertising  Limited.  His  background  in  communications  has 
included  experience  in  creative  writing  and  editing,  research, 
planning  and  management. 

While  he  performs  primarily  a  management  function 
for  M,  S&K,  Mr.  McKechnie  has  been  involved  in  a  number  of 
the  firm's  projects: 

.  Participation  in  a  study  of  communication  and 
information  services  for  the  Ontario  Committee 
on  Government  Productivity; 

.  Directing  awareness  and  attitude  studies  on  behalf 
of  a  number  of  the  firm's  clients; 

.  Initiating  public  service  programs  designed  to 
develop  favourable  relations  between  various 
organizations  and  their  publics. 
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J.  DAVID  JACKSON,  PH.D. 


Dr.  Jackson  received  his  Ph.D.  in  Psychology  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Committee  on  Human  Development;  Masters 
Degree  in  Psychiatric  Social  Work  from  the  University  of  Toronto. 
He  has  lectured  at  the  Institute  of  Child  Study,  University  of 
Toronto;  Waterloo  University;  and  is  currently  an  Associate 
Professor  of  Organizational  Psychology  in  the  School  of  Business 
at  McMaster  University. 

.  While  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Jackson  was 
Study  Director  for  a  Study  of  the  Development  of 
Citizenship  Attitudes  in  Children. 

.  Dr.  Jackson  currently  teaches  Organizational  Psychology 
and  Organization  Development  at  McMaster  University. 

He  taught  the  following  graduate  level  courses  at 
Chicago:  Computer  Analysis  and  Survey  Research; 

Probability  Theory;  Philosophy  of  Science  and  Research 
Design;  Introductory  Statistics;  Fortran;  Intermediate 
Statistics;  Analysis  of  Variance  in  Research  Design. 
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BRYAN  J.  SMITH,  B.  COMM. 


Mr.  Smith  received  his  degree  from  the  University 
of  Toronto,  focusing  on  organizational  behaviour.  Specialized 
training  in  Organizational  Development  and  group  processes  at 
York  University  and  NTL  Institute  for  Applied  Behavioural 
Science  in  Bethel,  Maine. 


He  has  significant  experience  of  in-depth  interview 
techniques  with  individuals  and  groups,  as  well  as 
related  experience  in  questionnaire  design. 

Mr.  Smith  has  had  exposure  to  a  variety  of  problems 
in  the  research  design  of  employee  and  client  surveys 
for  public  and  private  organizations.  He  has  also 
completed  the  computer  analysis  of  data  for  several 
surveys,  and  has  been  involved  as  project  co-ordinator 
for  a  number  of  studies . 

He  has  a  particular  interest  in  organizational  and 
administrative  systems,  and  their  relationship  to 
the  development  of  human  resources  in  an  organization. 
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APPENDIX  G 


FORMAL  TERMS  OF  REFERENCE  FOR  PROJECT 


1.  INTRODUCTION: 

This  project  is  one  component  of  a  comprehensive  study  being  undertaken  by  the 
Management  Board  of  Cabinet,  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  decentralizing 
Government  admi nistration.  Of  particular  concern  will  be  the  development  of 
alternative  regional  organization  structures  based  on  the  increased  delegation 
of  authority  and  responsibility  to  Ministry  regional  staffs  so  as  to  achieve 
a  greater  degree  of  coordination  in  programme  planning  and  delivery  at  the  local 
level.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  implications  of  relocating  certain 
discrete  work  units  in  their  entirety  from  Toronto  to  another  community  or, 
from  Queen's  Park  to  another  site  within  Metropolitan  Toronto  or  its  environs, 
are  also  being  examined. 

Since  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  extensive  regionalization  and/or  relocation 
of  work  units  would  involve  the  movement  of  public  servants,  it  is  essential 
that  the  attitudes  of  employees  towards  such  a  move  be  gauged  so  that  potential 
problems  may  be  clearly  identified  and  appropriate  preventive  measures  developed. 

2.  OBJECTIVES  OF  STUDY  TO  BE  CONDUCTED  BY  CONSULTANT: 

(a)  To  identify  the  potential  attitudes  and  reactions  of  Government  employees 
towards  the  prospect  of  their  work  units  being  relocated: 

(i)  from  Toronto  to  another  community; 

(ii)  from  Queen's  Park  to  another  location  within  Metropolitan  Toronto  or 
its  environs. 
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(b)  To  identify  the  potential  effects  which  relocation  of  work  units  from 
Toronto  to  other  communities  (or  from  central  Toronto  to  suburban  Toronto) 
might  have  on  the  characteristics  and  quality  of  life  of  Government 
employees ; 

(c)  To  identify  the  circumstances  under  which  Government  employees  might 
react  most  favourably  to  the  prospect  of  being  relocated  from  Toronto 
to  another  community,  in  relation  to  the  critical  problems  and  issues 
identified  in  research  steps  (a)  and  (b),  above; 

(d)  To  evaluate  the  potential  effects  of  employee  attitudes  and  reactions  on 
the  operating  efficiency  and  general  effectiveness  of  relocated  Government 
work  units  in  executing  their  programme  responsibilities; 

(e)  In  the  light  of  findings  and  conclusions  emerging  from  the  research  specified 
under  items  (a)  through  (d),  above,  to  review  current  Government  personnel 
policy  concerning  employee  relocation  in  order  to  identify  the  issues  in 
respect  of  which  policy  initiatives  or  amendments  would  be  required  were 

the  Province  to  implement  a  programme  of  work  unit  relocation  and/or  extens¬ 
ive  regionalization; 

(f)  To  develop  recommendations  indicating  specifically  what  kinds  of  additional 
research  on  employee  attitudes  would  be  required  in  the  event  that  a  policy 
of  work  unit  relocation  and/or  extensive  regionalization  were  to  be  adopted. 

3.  SCOPE  OF  STUDY: 

Research  data  will  be  gathered  from  both  Government  and  private-sector  organiza¬ 
tions  having  recent  experience  in  large-scale  movement  of  employees  from  Toronto 
to  other  communities  and  from  central  Toronto  to  suburban  Toronto.  Within  the 
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Government  of  Ontario,  information  will  be  obtained  from  the  Ontario  Health 
Insurance  Plan  (O.H.I.P.)  in  relation  to  its  recently  completed  programme  of 
regionalization,  and  from  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communications 
in  relation  to  the  1971  move  of  the  Transportation  Division  from  Queen's  Park 
to  Downsview.  The  survey  will  also  encompass  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission,  Government  of  Canada,  to  obtain  data  on  the  consequences  of  its 
1969  move  from  Toronto  to  Belleville. 

Identification  of  the  foregoing  organizations  is  not  intended  to  be  restrictive 
but  only  to  ensure  that  these  contacts  are  made.  The  consultant  is  expected 
to  make  extensive  contacts  with  organizations  both  within  the  public  and  private 
sector  which  have  completed  major  work  unit  relocation  programmes  within  the 
past  five  years.  However,  such  contacts  are  to  be  confined  to  Ontario-based. 
organizations  and  the  relocations  in  question  are  to  be  specifically  those 
which  involved  a  move  from  Toronto  to  another  community  or  from  central  Toronto 
to  suburban  Toronto.  "Contact"  with  organizations  is  to  include  fact-finding 
interviews  with  management  officials  having  direct  experience  with  the  planning 
and  execution  of  work  unit  relocation,  study  of  whatever  relevant  documentation 
on  the  move  may  be  made  available  for  reference  by  the  study  team  and  fact-finding 
interviews  with  employees  and  family  members  who  have  experienced  relocation 
from  Toronto. 

REPORTING  RELATIONSHIPS: 

The  consultant  will  receive  general  direction  and  control  from  the  Steering 
Committee  on  Decentralization  of  Government  Admi ni strati  on  and  will  be  required 
to  report  to  the  Committee  on  study  progress  at  predetermined  dates  throughout 
the  course  of  the  project.  On  a  day-to-day  basis,  the  study  will  be  monitored 


by  a  Project  Coordinator  responsible  to  the  Steering  Committee.  Periodically 
throughout  the  study,  the  consultant  also  will  be  required  to  present  his 
research  findings,  conclusions  and  recommendations  to  the  Management  Board 
of  Cabinet  and  the  Cabinet. 

As  the  project  is  closely  related  to  a  number  of  other  studies  being  conducted 
concurrently  on  the  subject  of  decentralization  of  Government  administration, 
it  will  be  essential  for  the  consultant  to  remain  abreast  of  developments  across 
the  entire  study.  Therefore,  consultation  with  the  Project  Coordinator  and 
individual  project  staffs  will  be  required  on  a  continuing  basis.  As  required, 
the  consultant  and  his  staff  will  be  provided  with  office  accommodation  adjacent 
to  that  of  the  project  staff  so  as  to  facilitate  on-site  participation  in  the 
work  of  the  Task  Force. 

5.  STUDY  APPROACH: 

Prior  to  commencing  research,  the  consultant  will: 

(a)  specify  the  range  of  attitudinal  variables  for  which  data  is  to  be  obtained 
and  the  criteria  by  means  of  which  'quality  of  life'  and  the  impact  of 
relocation  thereon,  is  to  be  measured; 

(b)  describe  the  objectives  of  research  to  determine  the  effects  of  relocation 
on  employee  attitudes  and  quality  of  life,  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  inform¬ 
ation  such  research  can  be  expected  to  produce; 

(c)  specify  which  Ontario-based  Provincial  and  Federal  government  agencies  and 
which  organizations  in  the  private  sector  are  to  be  included  in  the  fact¬ 
finding  survey; 

(d)  describe  the  research  methodology  to  be  employed  for  data  collection. 
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processing  and  analysis.  Of  particular  concern  will  be  the  approach  to 
be  taken  in  order  to  obtain  meaningful  data  from  employees  who  have 
recently  experienced  relocation  from  Toronto; 

(e)  design  a  study  plan  and  schedule  i ncorporating  all  aspects  of  research, 
including  preparation  of  a  final  report  on  findings,  conclusions  and 
recommendati ons . 

The  project's  information  objectives,  organizations  to  be  contacted,  study 
methodology  and  plan  and  schedule  will  be  subject  to  review  and  approval  by 
the  Steering  Committee  prior  to  the  commencement  of  research.  On  completion 
of  each  distinct  phase,  the  consultant  will  prepare  a  project  status  report 
for  consideration  by  the  Steering  Committee. 

6.  RESOURCES: 

The  consultant  will  provide  all  manpower  resources  required  for  preliminary 
research,  project  design,  interviewing,  data  collection,  analysis,  development 
of  conclusions  and  proposals,  management  presentations  and  report  preparation. 
Office  accommodation,  typing  and  stenographic  services,  clerical  assistance, 
document  reproduction  facilities  and  other  project  support  services,  equipment 
and  supplies  will  be  provided  by  the  Province.  Project  travel  will  be  paid 
for  by  the  Province  in  accordance  with  Government  regulations  governing  this 
type  of  expenditure  (See  Section  9:  "SUBMISSION  OF  BIDS"). 

7.  TIMING: 

The  target  date  for  commencement  of  the  research  is  September  5,  1972  and 
completion  of  the  study  and  presentation  of  a  draft  final  report  on  findings, 
conclusions  and  recommendations  should  be  presented  to  the  Steering  Committee 
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no  later  than  October  31,  1972.  Thus,  the  elapsed  time  allowed  for  the 
study  is  40  work  days. 

8.  FINANCIAL  CONSIDERATIONS: 

Payment  of  the  consultant's  fee  will  be  made  in  a  number  of  instalments  related 
to  the  satisfactory  completion  of  discrete  work  items  identified  within  the 
project  plan,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Steering  Committee.  The  specific 
payment  schedule  will  be  established  at  such  time  as  the  over-all  study  plan 
and  schedule  is  approved  by  the  Steering  Committee.  Payment  of  the  last  instal¬ 
ment  will  be  based  upon  completion  of  the  final  report  in  a  form  acceptable  to 
the  Steering  Committee  and  the  Management  Board  of  Cabinet. 

9.  SUBMISSION  OF  BIDS: 

To  be  considered  eligible  each  bid  must  contain  at  least  the  following  information 

(a)  resume  of  academic  background,  business  experience  and  special  training  of 
the  project  manager  and  each  member  of  his  study  team; 

(b)  description  of  prior  experience  and  specific  clients  in  the  field  of  employee 
attitude  measurement,  particularly  in  relation  to  relocation  programmes; 

(c)  outline  of  study  approach  to  be  followed; 

(d)  description  of  research  methodology  which  would  be  employed; 

(e)  summary  of  equipment,  supplies  or  services  to  be  provided  by  the  Province 
in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  under  section  6,  "RESOURCES"; 

(f)  total  number  of  man-days  of  work  effort  to  be  provided  by  the  project 
manager  and  each  member  of  his  study  team; 

(g)  total  number  of  man-days  of  work  effort  to  be  provided  on-site,  i.e.,  on 
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the  premises  of  Government  Ministries,  by  the  project  manager  and  each 
member  of  his  study  team; 

(h)  the  per  diem  rate  to  be  charged  for  consulting  services  provided  and  the 
all-inclusive  total  cost  of  the  study  to  the  Province  of  Ontario.  (The 
cost  of  travel  by  consulting  personnel  to  points  outside  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  will  be  borne  by  the  Province,  subject  to  prior  approval  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Steering  Committee  on  Decentralization  of  Government 
Administration.  Such  expenditures  will  be  subject  to  Provincial  regulations 
governing  the  reimbursement  of  travel  expense  claims.) 
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